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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





LAMENT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
ON THE DEATH OF ESSEX. 


Wuar anguished cry assails my ear, 
Lamenting through night’s silent gloom ? 
What form is that with gliding step, 
Like the cold tenant of the tomb? 
Away, dread phantom! mock me not, 
With that pale, melancholy brow ; 
I will not brook thy earnest gaze, 
So fixed upon me now. 


In any shape but that, arise! 
And I will parley with thy shade; 
*T was I that stained thy lofty 
And in the dust thy honours laid. 
Speak to me, Essex, loud and free— 
Thy voice as thunder let me hear ; 
And not those mournful, wailing sounds, 
Those tones so low, and yet so drear. 


Speak to me, I can brave thy curse, 
Thy spirit ne’er could master mine; 
Uprear thy pallid form, and show 
Around thy neck the crimson line. 
Tis all in vain, my senses reel, 
And forms of darkness round me press; 
While mocking fiends in laughter roar, 
Triumphant in my wretchedness. 


Down, down, ye busy devils, down! 
*Tis conscience flings these hues 
And, like the garb of Nessus, stings 
My soul into some burning wound. 
No tear these aching orbs can shed, 
To slake the fever of my brain ; 
Oh! that this swelling heart would burst, — 
Though worse than death were in the pain. 


The air, perhaps, om have a balm, 
To cool this throbbing brow and breast; 
A momentary respite bring, 
And give my weary spirit rest. 
But while I gaze the azure skies 
With darksome clouds are overspread, 
And, the broad sun that bursts the haze, 
Looks like a blood spot on the dead. 


Around my throne is still the pride 
Of England’s glorious chivalry ; 
But one is gone, and all the rest 
Show but the void, the blank to me. 
He was the sun, the radiant point, 
And now the lesser lights are dim ; 
The richest voice and stateliest form, 
Recall alone the thoughts of him. 


I doomed him to his early grave, 

Mine was the guilt, the cursed pride ; 
His life within my hand was laid, 

One word had saved, and yet—he died. 
Essex, my gallant Essex, died, 

While yearning love was in my breast ; 
Vile Pembroke! for that fatal lie, 

Oh! may thy God deny thee rest! 


She ’sc: my vengeance in the grave— 
Yet when I think upon her sin, 

my soul grows dark, and I must speak 

he bitterness that is within. 

Ah! what avails; a hated foe 
She wrought to ruin and to death ; 

But who the loved and trusting slew? 
*Twas I—’twas I—Elizabeth! 


Alas! the voice of my despair 
Is breathed unheard by them or heaven; 
Still backward on my anguished soul, 
Remorse and wo and guilt are driven. 
Cold, cold and still thy body lies, 
yee | with its kindred clay ; 
But heaven will shrivel as a scroll, 
Ere death make such another prey. E. N. G. 








ORIGINAL TALES. 








THE FESTIVAL OF SAINT AGATHA. 
Concluded. 


Tue reader must again return with us to the scene we have 
left ; but we shall now admit him within the shelter of the cabin, 
and not detain him trembling in the storm without. 

Who would suppose that the apartment within that rugged ard 
lonely structure, which seemed to have been raised for the solitary 
hermit or the penanced pilgrim, was furnished with other than the 
straw pallet and flinty seat? Who could suspect that the richest 
luxuries, the costliest ornaments of the drawing-room were there 
arranged in the most beautiful and accurate order! Pass the 
threshold and come in. Your foot is raised from the cold hard 
rock without, you enter, and lo! it is bedded in the luxurious 
depths of the most gorgeous carpeting. Is that your fetch that en- 
ters on the opposite side? No, in truth, it is the reflection of your- 
self, imaged in a mirror splendidly enshrined in a frame of gold. 


Here is not darkness, but light—what light! Brilliancy! By all 
that’s wonderful! is that a chandelier hanging from the roof with 
its hundred branches, and flinging a profusion of lustre on the ta- 
pestried walls—ay, tapestried! And this canopy of crimson silk ! 
what does it here? Open those golden fringed curtains—eh—a 
bed, ready to sink with you in a valley of softness Sofas, too, 
with richest cloth of the same colour, and so excellently embroi- 
dered ; but, ha! the figures are fiends! Shall we decipher the 
armorial bearings above that ill-constructed mantel-piece of mar- 
ble? They are the arms of——. No matter, it is not yet time. 
But its strange tenant is not alone; and who is the young cava- 
lier that has just risen from his seat in the earnestness of their 
conversation, with his cloak thrown on the chair beside him, and 
the plumes of his beaver dancing around his brow. There is a dirk 
concealed in his bosom, all but the polished handle, and a good 
sword hangs with military grace by his side ; but the raven plumes 
are not darker than the black curls beneath them ; nor is the golden 
gleam from the dirk-handle brighter than the keen glance of his eye. 

“ My son,” said the Cliff hag—her son !—“ my son, our revenge 
is ripe. The day of his triumph is passing. Thou wilt not fail 
me now.” 

* Fail thee, mother!” The denial was on his brow. 

“TI doubt not, Antonio,” she continued, “that thy heart is now 
thirsty like mine own ; but should it shrink in the hour of trial.” 

“Shrink! Thou knowest me not.” 

“« Nay, but I do know thee. Thou art brave and fair, and free 
of soul; and —” 

“ Wherefore shrink, then?” he interrupted. 


fineries that she loved not, because for years she had not known 
them. These she sought not from thee, for time taught her to 
despise them; but vengeance is her claim, and thou wilt not re- 
fuse her.” 

“Thou shalt have it,” cried he, nis voice trembling with emo- 
tion. He paused for a moment, and seemed earnestly communing 
with himself. Her d, 

“Mother, why doubtest thou me?” 

‘“T questioned not thy courage, my son, but would remind thee of 
the motive.” 

“Tt needed not. I have listened to thee; hear me now in turn. 
When I would speak, thou didst teach me to curse my father in my 
prayers; when I could feel, thou didst tell me "twas a virtue to hate 
him. I cursed and hated my father. In the wildness of my young 
spirit, I fled from thee. The good priest that I told thee of, found 
me by the ditch side—took me to his home—instructed me, and 
taught me not to curse or hate my father. I became a good and 
pious youth. I prayed, I studied, and commended me to holy men. 








The time came that was to admit me to the priesthood ; but they 
turned me in disgrace from the ministry of heaven, because my fa- 
ther was a villain. I fled from my fellows, and strove to fly from 
myself, but shame fled with me, and mocked me on my path. Again 
did I curse and hate my father. Time passed—I was a gambler, 
and the goodly youth of a former day learned to cheat men of their 
wealth, and draw riches from dishonour. At our den in Naples, I 
met the young Del Sforsa. "Twas on the festival of Saint Agatha. 
We played—of course I won. We quarrelled. Somehow he heard 





“Because memory might not speak tu thy heart, and summon all 


I was the thing it shameth me to utter; and in vile triumph he 





its feelings to the work. But sit thee down; we may not meet 
again, until then, when we shall meet no more ; and I would give 
fuel to thy spirit, lest it might not kindle in the fight.” 

“Tt needs not, mother,” said Antonio, with impatience. “ Do I 
not owe him a double debt, for myself as for thee!” 

“ Be it as I desire, my son,” said she, in a tone of authority that 
might not be disobeyed; and the young man seated himself oppo- 
site her. 

“Once more,” she resumed, “and never again shall I sketch for 
thee the story of my wrongs; and when coupled with what thou 
owest him for thyself, see if the ‘wherefore’ of our revenge be not 
sufficient. His daughter bears the same beauty on her brow, the 
same brightness in her eye; on her lip the same smile—the same 
feelings in her bosom that his victim bore when we first met. He 
insinuated himself into my heart, and plundered it of its love. In 
an evil hour .” Her bosom became convulsed with the effort 








to speak. ‘But the Trinity was adjured,” she continued, “to wit- 
ness that he would make me his bride ; and well did he abide by his 

vow.” Her usual sneer became bedded in the curve of her upper 
| lip. ‘He wedded my sister; while I that had basked in the ca- 
| resses of a thousand—I that had blazed amid the titled and the 
| lovely—I that had soared above the minions of fashion—I that— 
| I was left to poverty, wretchedness and disgrace. He met me, and 
my cheek was crimsoned with life; he left, and it was withered into 











left wrinkles for their sweetness, and the blood ran coldly in my 


questioned, ‘Who was my father!’ My dirk spoke the answer 
in his bosom: I drew it out reeking with his lifeblood. I was a 
murderer because my father was a villain—therefore was there 
further cause to curse and hate my father. Again—I was a bravo—a 
hireling assassin. There was a body of us. We had done a good 
day's work, and were carousing over our success. I was wild from 
slaughter as from the wine-cup, and I charged our captain with 
keeping an undue portion of the blood-money. He told me that I 
lied, and called me what my father made me. He lived but to finish 
the reproach; and I vowed to curse and hate my father in vain no 
longer. Hither I came to plunge the same dagger-blade in his 
heart, that had warmed in the life-stream of his son; but fate di- 
rected me to thee, and thou hast advised me toa nobler vengeance. 
Will this suffice to thee?” P 

Her face was grim with pleasure. “It will, my son ;” and he 
was clasped in her shrivelled arms. 





Jacqueline del Sforsa, about noon on the succeeding day, was 
bending over a splendid harp in the library of her father, and draw- 
ing from its chords the most seductive notes. One fair and exqui- 
sitely rounded arm curved gracefully about it, while the delicate 
fingers of the other swept over the trembling strings, and taught 
them to confess such ds, that made the atmosphere around her 
an elysium. 

Oh! music, there is a lethe in thy influence, a transport in thy 
tones, that drown the senses, as they flow in a tide of rapture, and 











| 
: 1 Ib old in my young day ; for his poisoned kisses 


veins ; for my heart was chill and lonely. I would have died ; but 
there was one task left, and that gave a motive for my being: it | 
was to instruct thee how to act the parricide, and revenge a mo- 

ther. How did he change my nature and my circumstances? She, 
| to whom nobles bowed, became the slave of the vagrant gipsey, | 
| and learned to subsist by deception. Still thou wert with me, | 


leave only the sweet consciousness of their own intoxication to 
swim upon the surface. Memory forgets to sadden—cares, fears, 
sorrows sink by their own weight ; while light pleasure skims over 
the tide, with a smiling host in its train of hopes, loves and joys. 
Forgive us, reader, that allegory steals from our pen. We are 
the creature of music, the slave of its impulse; and even “ exqui- 





| and I saw that thy young heart was fitted to my purpose; but 
thou didst leave me, and hither I came to endure the merciless | 
| storm, and brood over my sorrows in the blackness of my heart. 
| Life craved for sustenance, and its necessities were satisfied at 
| the expense of the fool’s credulity; but he came—he—to seek so- 
lace from my deceit, to take counsel of the weak one, and comfort 
of the guilty. Ay, he has crouched to me, and trembled at my 
frown—he that made me what I am; but will that suffice for the 
| withered heart, and the soul's perdition ?” 

Antonio’s brow was btcoming gradually more contracted as she 
spoke, until its furrows became painfully deep—the blue veins were 
prominently developed in his forehead—his hands were clenched 
until the muscle almost started from his arm—he breathed long and 
hard through his set teeth; and as she uttered the last word, he 
cried in the fearfulest tones of passion, striking his sword hilt with 
his open palm. 

“ Tt will not!” she continued ; “but ours is no mortal vengeance ; 
the strong hand of heaven is with us. Who but that heaven di- 
rected thee hither, when thy heart was sore with the taunts of the 
evil, and revenge became the only medicine to its wounds! My 
lonely taper was thy beacon in the night-hour, when alone and un- 
sheltered thou didst wander on the cliff. It was the star that 


site—rapturous—elysian—delicious,”’ fail to convey an idea of our 
feelings, when that becomes our theme. 

We said that Jacqueline was bending over her harp. What a 
form was Jacqueline’s—so delicately moulded, we might wonder 
that the enthralled spirit within would not burst through the 
silken texture of its prison. Her auburn ringlets hung clustering 
around her cheek, enshrining its burning tint from the profanation 
of a gaze ; and her eye—its history would fill volumes. She bent 
over her harp, (the music of the sentence tempts its repetition,) and 
the soul of melancholy trembled from its chérds. If music of it- 
self has such an influence on the heart, what feeling can withstand 
it when grace and loveliness preside over its temple, and give being 
to its tones? By ard by her own sweet voice was blended with its 
strains—she sung the favourite song of her kinsman. Her face was 
turned from the door of the apartment, so she heard not his light 
step as he stealthily entered, and walking with noiseless tread to 
where she was seated, hung over her gentle form in listening 
earnestness. Unknowing her neighbourhood, she continued to sing, 
note following note in delicious succession, one dying to revive in 
the sweetness of another. 

She ceased, and Jaid her hand on the corner of her harp; while 
her fingers played idly with its strings. She sighed, and in the sigh 








guided thee to the haven of thy life. Thou didst find thy mother 


was embodied the name of her listening lover. 
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* Robert !” 

* My love !” : 

Was there a sneer in his smile, as he discovered himself? 

* Cousin !” she exclaimed, in a tone between rebuke and jest, as 
she started from her chair. 

* Be not angry with me, Jacqueline.” His eye was now, at least, 
redolent of unmixed love. ‘Thou wouldst not have me interrupt 
the luxury of hearing thee, when thou wert saddening me into for- 
getfulness of my sorrows, and teaching that the tear is sometimes 
sweeter than the smile.” He took her hand—“ Jacqueline, be 
candid, and tell me, when thou didst breathe my name, even now 
was I with thy heart ?” 

“Why wouldst thou know, cousin?” she asked, evading a direct 
reply. 

“ Because,” he answered, “it would be balsam to my spirit, 
could I believe that my image was with thine.” As he spoke, his 
usual equivocal glance was laughing, unnoticed, in his eye. 

“ And should I say that it was not there?” 

“ But wilt thou say it?” 

“Tf T should?” 

“ Thou wilt not, Jacqueline; but do grant me the dear acknow- 
ledgment—I would give worlds for it now.” He knelt to her. 

“«] may not speak a falsehood, even though thou kneelest,” said 
she, archly. 

“ A falsehood !” 

“ Cousin, why wilt thou teaze me ?” 

‘‘ Teaze thee !” he echoed; “ then thou lovest me not.” 

Jacqueline’s eye said otherwise. He continued— 

“T forgot, Jacqueline, I forgot. An exile—poor, dependent, I 
only remembered that I was Jacqueline’s cousin.” 

** Robert!” said she, in a reproachful tone. 

“The titled, the proud, the wealthy,” he continued, “ can only 
aspire to the hand of Del Sforsa’s child. Why should the outcast 
of his country dare to love her? Or perhaps”—his hurried accent 
became slow—‘‘ thou lovest another, Jacqueline, while I have been 
paining thee with the hateful professions of my devotion.” 

“Robert !”” she interrupted—the tears started to her eyes. 

«Oh yes, thy weeping speaks it,” he proceeded ; “ but, Jacque- 
line, I love thee not with the selfishness of a common heart. . My 
wish is for thy happiness, and if I may be the instrument, though I 
die in the task, thou shalt be blessed with him thou lovest.” 

“ Robert,” she loudly sobbed, forgetting all her former restraint, 
“thou knowest that I love thee ; and this, indeed, is cruel.” 

He clasped her delicate form in his embrace, but she saw not the 
sneer of devilish triumph that, in that moment of seeming ecstacy, 
gave fierce animation to the countenance of young Robert de Vigne. 

At this moment Count det Sforsa entered the library. At any 
former time his feelings would have been outraged by what he saw; 
but now it only confirmed him in the necessity of his purpose. 
Jacqueline gently disengaged herself from the arms of De Vigne, 
but she started in blushing amazement when she perceived her 
father darkly smiling on her from the door of the apartment. 

‘“‘ Be not abashed, my child,” said he, advancing to her; “thou 
hast been in the embrace of thy future husband.” 

She looked with uncertainty in his face, doubtful whether he 
spoke but the insult of rebuke. 

* Come hither, Jacqueline,” he continued, taking her by the hand, 
‘T believe it needs not to question thee if thou lovest thy kinsman?” 
Her blushes and her silence were eloquent with the confession. 

He turned to De Vigne—* Thou hast asked from me the hand 
of my daughter. | told thee I would ponder on thy demand—seven 
days hence she shall be thine.” He joined their hands, and added, 
“Let the child of Del Sforsa become the bride of her kinsman.” 

Another scowl passed unseen across the features of De Vigne, 
as he received her again in his embrace. 





“ A dark morning for a bride,” said Lizette. 

Ay, in truth is it,” replied Bartolo; “I like not the gathering 
of the clouds yonder, beyond the cliff.” 

“Was that thunder?” questioned Lizette, after a pause. 

“* What else should it be? A fearful storm has been brewing, 
and ‘twill soon burst.” 

“That omens not well to the bride, Bartolo. 
marriage-day !” 

“No, nor does the marriage-day omen well to her,” said the old 
man, peevishly ; “such a day to choose for his daughter's bridal.” 

‘Good never came to him on this day ?”’ remarked Lizette, ask- 
ing the question by answering it. 

Bartolo shook his head sorrowfully, and there was a pause. It 
was the “Festival of Saint Agatha,” the day appointed for the 
union of Jacqueline and De Vigne, and these two domestics, after 
preparing for the approaching ceremony, had met in a chamber of 
the western tower, where the preceding conversation had taken 
place. Lizette looked out of the open lattice, to a8certain if there 
was any appearance of the storm passing away; but the gloom was 
becoming every moment more intense, and the deep voice of the 
thunder was already heard pealing in the distance. She continued 
to look around her, but when her eye turned in the direction of the 
sea, she suddenly cried out to her companion, who was musing ab- 
stractedly within : 

** Holy Virgin! Bartolo, hell is let loose upon the cliff!" 

He looked out in the direction she pointed, and observed a blaze 
of lurid flaine shooting fiercely into the air, and increasing every 
moment ; while volumes of dense smoke coiled, snake-like, upward, 
and mingled with the kindred mass of clouds above. 

* The cabin of the Cliff hag is in flames !”" said Bartolo, in amaze- 
ment. 

** Heaven save us!’ ejaculated Lizette, and she fled terrified 
from the window. 


A storm on her 

















Bartolo conjectured right. Two hours after the home of the 
Cliff hag was a ruin. 

Fraught with warning was the tone of the thunder-peal that 
shouted in the heavens, as Jacqueline del Sforsa crossed the 
threshold of the castle-saloon, on her way to the chapel, supported 
by the arms of her father and De Vigne. ‘They passed through an 
avenue of servants who lined the hall, and who, after greeting them 
in heartless silence, (for gloom was in every face,) followed in slow 
procession. Another and a louder burst echoed in their ears as 
they entered the chapel, bit the prophecy of the elements was dis- 
regarded. Why was it not stronger-voiced ? 

As they approached the altar, the attention of Del Sforsa was 
attracted to a woman, who, enveloped in an ample cloak of the 
deepest black, stood, without regarding them, on the left of the taber- 
nacle. He endeavoured to obtain a view of her countenance, but 
in vain; a black veil, of impervious thickness, hung almost to her 
feet, from a hat plumed with sable feathers, which bent like “‘mys- 
tery” around her head. She stood immoveable as‘a statue, with 
her face turned toward the shrine, nor even regarding with a glance 
the advancing group. No motion of her mourning drapery indicated 
that the figure within it was “a thing of life ;” but it seemed like 
the shroud of the dead enveloping a tenant of the tomb. Another 
strange figure crouched at the feet of the former; it was that of a 
man, but the intelligence of humanity was absent from his eye. He 
was covered with a few rags, and his feet were bare. Seated near 
the lower step of the altar, he looked vaguely around the chapel, 
and sometimes talked to himself, occasionally laughing in a mirth- 
less strain, characteristic of his idiotcy. ' 

Under a splendid canopy of silk, deeply fringed with gold, stood 
the venerable chaplain, awaiting the bridegroom and his bride, who 
now advanced and side by side knelt on the second step of the al- 
tar beneath him. The ceremony commenced, but Del Sforsa was 
too much engrossed by the mysterious visitant of the-chapel to pay 
any regard to its progress. He had some surmises that she was 
the Cliff hag, and if so, what was her purpose in appearing there at 
such a time? Was evil to be anticipated from her presence? 
There was some mystery in her thoughts at least, and he conclud- 
ed no good from her appearance. An undefined idea, like a dark 
dream of the past, suddenly crossed his mind ; he startled and grew 
sick ; but, that the ceremony might not be interrupted, he reclined 
against the wall of sachristi, which communicated with the altar, 
and determined to await its conclusion with as much patience as his 
weakness would allow him. Jacqueline did not notice the strange 
spectators of her nuptials, and De Vigne seemed not to observe 
them. He held the left hand of his bride, and her eyes were mo- 
destly turned on the hem of the chaplain’s vestment ; but it was as 
well that she looked not on his countenance, for there were those 
that turned in loathing from its frightful expression, as he listened 
to the nuptial preface. 

“ Why is he rising, Bartolo?” whispered Lizette; ‘the marriage 
is not yet half over.” ; 

‘“*T know not,” hoarsely replied Bartolo. The old man’s coun- 
tenance became pale. 

“ Robert de Vigne,” asked the priest, in slow and solemn ac- 
cents, “ wilt thou take Jacqueline del Sforsa to thy wife?” 

Robert de Vigne had been preparing for this, as Lizette remarked. 
The sentence was not uttered before he was on his feet, and his 
bride in the air. High above his head he held her delicate form, 
and turning to the paralyzed count, shouted in his ear until the 
sound was reverberated by a thousand echoes, 

** Never !” 

A shriek from Jacqueline responded to his cry. 

“ Never !” 

He waved her above his head. 

“ Never !” 

He flung her from him, and she fell senseless at the feet of the black | 
figure. The idiot’s fingers paddled on her cheek, and he laughed. | 
The gothic windows at this moment vibrated to the peals of thunder | 





that seemed to roar in wrath for the outrage, and the chapel was 
illumined with the blue of the lightning. . The crowd, shocked and | 
terror-stricken, dared not to interfere in the direful tragedy that was | 
about to be perpetrated within the rails of the altar; but only added | 
to the horror of the scene by their mingled yells and shouts, which | 
chorused to the storm. 

“Sir priest,” cried De Vigne, his face wrinkled with frenzy, 
“where didst thou learn to sanctify incest, and give the brother | 
his sister for a wife ?” } 

The holy man staggered, fainted and fell. 


“Father !” he cried, turning to the speechless count—* father!” 
—the storm was silenced by the voice of his fury—“ father! know- 
est thou not the son of Leonora de Marotti !!” 

Del Sforsa groaned in the depth of his anguish. 

“Groan, groan, groan!" he continued, “and the more thou 
knowest of me, the deeper wilt thou groan. The hour of my life’s 
purpose is come—thou shalt know me now. As thou didst reject | 
my mother, so I thy daughter. As thy son robbed me of my rights, 
so I robbed him of his life. Dost hear me, father—I am the mur- 
derer of thy son. I am the avenger of thy victim. Revenge has 
come to its feast—so, mother, thou to thine ?” 

As he shouted this, the cloak fell from the woman’s shoulders— 
her dark plumed bonnet was tossed from her head—and as.at that | 
hour, on that day, twenty-three years thence, Del Sforsa had seen 
her, so now stood Leonora de Marotti before him—not the victim, | 
but the avenger—not the avenging, but the avenged. 

“The Cliff hag—the Cliff hag!” was screamed among. the 
crowd, and their fears became intensely appalling. | 

In the same bridal robe that she had worn on the day that dated 
the dread era of Count del Sforsa’s suffering, was Leonora now be- 


\| and to him Lord Bellincourt went on a visit. 











decked. Triumph animated her loathsome countenance, and gave 


an uglier expression td her ugliness ; while, with a voice tremulous 
from her malignant glee, she screamed : 

“« My lover! thou art now a fitting groom for thy bride !” 

The count neither spoke nor moved, but in mute, still agony 
continued to look upon the incarnate furies that feasted on his an- 
guish. Who will tell the progress of revolution in his heart—the 
mingled throng of feelings that trampled it into chaos ;—who the 
confusion of ideas, the whirling of the brain, the decease of mind? 
His gaze became gradually more intense, and the eye protruded 
fearfully from its socket. The blood rushed frequently to his face, 
and as suddenly retreated ; but he gradually became more calm, 
and an unmeaning smile was observed to dawn upon his counte- 
nance. The idiot now advanced to where he stood, and confronted 
him with his usual joyless laugh. ‘The count’s lip curled slowly 
into a grin—he responded to the idiot's mirthless merriment ! Was 
the mind of Count del Sforsa gone? Yes, his soul was soon to fol- 
low. Even Leonora and her son, whom we now know as Antonio 
del Sforsa, paused for a moment to observe the direful change; but 
the thirst of the illegitimate was not thus to be satisfied, and his 


-dagger-blade gleamed in the day. 


‘Not yet, my son ;” cried the Cliff hag, and she stayed his up- 
lifted hand. 

“Thou wilt mar my vengeance, mother,” said he. impatiently. 
“He is dying, and should time anticipate me, and I not be his mur- 
derer; where is the luxury of revenge?” 

The count and the idiot looked at each other, and joined in a 
chorus of laughter. Who in the mindless slave.of the Cliff hag, 
would recognize the pert page of a by-gone day—poor Lorenzo! 

Leonora, inducing her son to pause in his purpose for a moment, 
advanced to the count. She laid her hands upon his shoulders. 
His eyes were fixed upon hers; but there was no expression in 
their dimness. After a moment, an almost imperceptible convul- 
sion passed over his features, and they became again settled; but 
it left a slight difference in his appearance. His person, supported 
against the wall of the sachristi, seemed to increase in height ; his 
arms that before hung loose and idly, were now contracted to his 
side. His nostrils became less dilated; and his lower lip ceased 
to hang upon his chin, but seemed to grow up involuntarily to its 
place. He still looked at the Cliff hag with an intensity, that 
seemed never about to cease; and many a shade passed over her 
countenance, as she gazed on him. After some minutes, during 
which Antonio was almost maddened with impatience, she raised 
her fleshless fingers to his cheek. It was cold. She turned slowly 
to her son, and anguish was in her eye; ay, anguish in the eye of 
the Cliffhag! She was revenged, and the cherished hate of years 
passed away. Leonora was no longer the relentless. Antonio's 
dagger gleamed in the air. 

“‘ Strike not the dead,” cried she. ‘“ Thy mother pleads for her 
husband.” But the deathblow was already descending; her son 
famished for blood. With death in its swiftness, cleaved the dirk- 
blade through the air. He aimed it for the heart of Del Sforsa ; 
but it was hilted inthe bosom of his mother. High in air leaped 
the murdered Leonora ; her death-shriek ringing above the cries of 
the crowd and the shout of the storm. She fell lifeless, but not 
alone ; her seducer was prostrate by her side ! 

To the letter was the imprecation of Leonora de Marotti fulfilled, 
so far as regards its earthly-duration; but we have only to hope 
that heaven blotted from its archives the foul conclusion, and ac- 
cepted the penance of his after life, as sufficient to its justice. Jac- 
queline died soon after in a convent, beloved and regretted. An- 
tonio was publicly executed at Naples ; but no heart sorrowed for 
his end. 

Thus ends the festival of Saint Agatha. The moral of its advo- 
cacy may atone for the imperfections of the picture, and if the reader 
recognize the justice of the moral, its author is content. RB. E. K. 
——————— 


SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 











HERBERT: A TALE. ’ 
PART FIRST. 


Lorp Beturncovrt was the eldest son of the earl of Marlow, who, 
when his heir had attained the age of twenty, lost his wife. The 
countess left but one other child, a dumb boy, five years old, named 
Arthur. The earl was now an old man, and was anxious that his 
son should marry. Sir William Clifford, who had wedded a cousin 
of the deceased Lady Marlow, lived in a distant part of the kingdom ; 
is daughter, Louisa, 
was then about the young man’s age, and a creature of the most 
intense beauty. Her dark eyes were fierce with splendour; and, 
when she wreathed her long black locks with flowers and with 
leaves of the elegant plant which bears her name, and clothed her- 
self in the airy garments which beseem a fancied wood-nymph, the 

ower of her glance, and the haughty bearing of her imperial form, 
Belied the humble gracefulness of her vesture and ornaments. She 
sought to dazzle and command the heart of Herbert; (for such was 
the name of Lord Bellincourt.) And in truth he was too young 
and too sensitive to beauty, not to feel admiration and delight in the 
presence of such a being. But he did not love her. His visions 
were all of a happiness which can be enjoyed in the narrow cell, or 
under the green- wood tree—which belongs to ourselves, and is a part 
of our nature; and the only pageantries which it gave him joy to 
fancy, were the good man’s natural garnitures, the bounties of tho 
world to all, its skies, and woods, and rivers, and the symbols and 
triumphs of serene affections. She dreamed of the highest seats in 
the halls of princes, of power, and magnificence, and successful 
vanity; and between them there could be little sympathy. When 
he left the house of Sir William Clifford, the look of scorn and de- 
testation bent on him by Louisa, aap’ to her exquisite features the 
expression of a sorceress, baffled by the spirit whom she had hoped 
to make her slave. ; a, 4 

The earl of Marlow received his son with the utmost indignation. 
He told Herbert that he was resolved the marriage between him 
and Louisa Clifford should take place, and added, that he would a 
mit no more delay than three months. . Lord Bellincourt replied, 
that he too was resolved, and that nothing could ever induce him to 
wed her. His father commanded him to leave the house, and not to 
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return until he could consent to yield obedience where it was due. 
Herbert pag from his home, a solitary wanderer. The pit- 
tance of which his father could not deprive him, amounted to no 
more than the income of a day-labourer; and like a labourer he de- 
termined to live. He betook himself to an obscure valley, hired a 
small cottage with a patch of garden, put on the dress of a peasant, 
and began to try the strength of his P ilosophy in a mode of exist- 
ence destitute oF all the appliances which had adorned and enriched 
his former state. And his was a mind too well self-sustained to fail 
in the enterprise. lar bodily.labour in his garden improved his 
health. He studied the few old books which he now 

more minutely and pootesy, than when he was surrounded by the 
myriad volumes of Lord Marlow’s library. The earth appeared to 
him more various and living when he was compelled to make it his 
friend, than when he. —— along it with the consciousness of one of 
its masters: and, being driven to seek within himself for enjoyments 
to fill the place of those he had lost, he discovered in his own breast 
an ample storehouse of brighter blessings than the palace in which 
he had lived, or the cities he had visited, could furnish. Herbert 
Winter—for he laid aside his title with his condition—was well 
known to the two or three yeomen, and the farmers, who, with their 
families, inhabited the valley. They had no suspicion of his rank ; 
but they felt that he was of a different class and education from them- 
selves, and they were gratified - by kindness and gentleness of his 
manner. He was eagerly sought for as a guest at their firesides ; 
for he opened to them and their children a world of amusing and 
unpretending information, and the tales which he remembered or 
invented, and told in their cottages, brought wonder and delight to 
young and old. ’ ‘ 

So, for several years, he dwelt in the valley, a happier man than 
Seged of Ethiopia. At a few intervals in the earliest summer dawn, 
or in the clear night, he walked to the neighbourhood of his father’s 
mansion, and wandered among those familiar paths of his childhood, 
and beneath those ancient trees planted by his ancestors. His re- 
collection of the pleasant places of his youth, of the father who, for 
so many years, had fondly loved him, and of his buried mother, and 
of Arthur the helpless boy, breathed natural sorrow to his heart. But 
when he thought of that despotic and untempered loveliness with 
which he had been required to wed, he thanked heaven that he was 
not Lord Bellincourt, nor the husband of Louisa Clifford. Her head- 
strong and selfish loveliness sometimes haunted his dreams, and 
looked at him through the foliage with tyrannous eyes; or, intently 
gazing at him, glidec, he knew not how, amidst the mists of the 
morning along some forest glade. And he thought that he would 
rather be wedded to the humblest and least cultivated maiden of the 
valley in which he lived, than to that high-born and resplendent lady. 

On one occasion, about three years after he had first become an 
exile from the halls of his ancestors, he ny in the woods longer 
than he had ever staid before, and taking a last look of the hoane he 
saw his father on the lawn with Arthur by his side. The old man 
walked —" and laid his hand on the shoulder of the boy; and 
Herbert could distinguish his white locks glittering in the sun. 
Three years more passed away; and again he saw him seated in a 
chair on the terrace, with a young woman standing beside him, and 
his son a. as if in fear, behind him. ‘The young lord could 
perceive that the female was of a tall and striking and richly 
dressed ; but he could perceive nothing more. e abhorred the 
thought of being a spy upon his father, and turned to leave the 
woods. His last glance showed him the lady pressing the old man’s 
hand to her bosom and then to her lips. Herbert saw no more; but 
in this there was abundant subject for reflection, and, to one less 
calm and self-rel ying than Herbert, fur sorrow and alarm. He re- 
turned, however, to his narrow home and the serene activity of his 
habitual occupations; and sometimes forgot, during many days, 
that he had once been called Lord Bellincourt, and that he was heir 
to wide domains and an ancient earldom. Wherefore should he think 
of these things, who was actual owner of the rich inheritance of earth 
and the beauty of heaven, and the unbounded and undistracted 
kingdom of a free, contented and fruitful mind ? 


PART SECOND. 


From the time of his son’s departure, the earl of Marlow became 
more and more fretful and moody. He shunned the society of his 
equals, and was surrounded only by servants; for his son Arthur 
was in a great degree disabled by his misfortune from affording his 
father those pleasures of society which he refused to seek from 
without. The o!d man brooded in secret over the absence of Her- 
bert ; but pride forbade him to recall the outcast. The enjoyment 
which he had been accustomed to derive from his intercourse with 
his neighbours, was now replaced by the vulgar and servile flattery 
of menials; and the strong and highly-eultivated mind of the earl 
rapidly decayed under their degrading influences. The affection and 
good temper of Arthur never diminished; but the impatience of his 
pn, and the unhappy eondition of the bey, made communication 

etween them difficult; and the presence of the dumb youth often 
served only to irritate Lord Marlow, by recalling to him the misfor- 
tune of his family. ; 

After some years, the earl shut himself up almost entirely in his 
own chamber, and would scarcely ever consent to see his son. No 
one, except two or three favourite servants, could approach him 
without encountering.an explosion of rage and disgust; and while 
he was indignant at the cessation of any attentions which he had 
before received, the most flattering civilities were repaid with anger 
and contempt. 

He was seated one day in his cabinet, when an attendant informed 
him that a lady desired to see him. 

“T am too ill to see anyone. I have nothing to do with ladies— 
tell her so, Martin, and let me hear no more of her.” 

‘ — "oe returned in half an hour, looking confused and half- 
rightened,. 

‘“‘ What is the matter now? Are you determined to kill me?” 

“My lord, I am sorry to say that she will not go. She isa young 
lady, and looks like a person of distinction.” 

“A person of distinction! Martin, you're a fool! Tell her I would 
not see her if she were queen of England.” 

“Yes, my lord; but—but—but, my lord—but—” 

‘But what, you idiot? Am I to be persecuted in my own house 
by adventuring mantuamakers? What is the matter, I say? Tell 
me at once, or you and she shall leave the house. together.’ 

“She gave me a look, my lord, that I would not stand again for 
any thing. [ am sure she is a person of high rank, and she is the 
most beautiful creature I ever saw; and she sits in the library as if 
~~ were at home, and told me to desire your lordship to go down 
to her. 

The earl was now any choking with rage. 

“ She—she—she—she thinks herself at home, does she? And I 
am to go to her! Martin, we will see if I am master in my own 
house. Let me say three words to her; and then she may force 
herself on me again if she pleases. Wheel my chair opposite to the 
door, and show her up.” 

“Yes, my lord ;” and the valet departed on his errand, while the 
earl wrapped his dressing-gown about him, pulled down his velvet 
cap till it shaded his eyes, and compressed his exuberant fury till he 
had male his tremblinz features a “loft of stored thunder !’’ 

In a few moments, Martin opened the door of the cabinet, while 
the lady advanced up the long gallery, and the ear! broke out at the 

top of his voic b 

“Martin, call the footman. We will see. So this is the wretch ?” 











The lady moved forward with the utmost composure, and inter- 
rupted him by saying, while she threw aside her veil, _ 

‘My lord, I wished to save you the trouble of coming down to 
me; and, as you are an old friend, I have taken the liberty of wait- 
ing on you, in your retirement. But you have not seen me since I 
was a child, and perhaps you do not remember me.” 

Such was the lady’s introduction of herself to the earl of Marlow. 
Her splendid beauty and exquisite manners delighted the old man; 
and the intelligent and brilliant conversation from which he had de- 
barred himself for several years, now visited him with tenfold grace 
from the lips of so qonemeamnen awoman. She remained his guest, 
and she was the person Herbert had seen beside his father. Ere 
many months, she became the countess of Marlow. The ear! daily 
declined in health, and was soon entirely confined to his chamber. 
The countess was constantly by his side, and, as much as possible, 
excluded Arthur from attending his father. This continued long; 
and, at last, it was supposed that the earl was near his end. Nothing 
was known of Lord an and he was commonly reported to 
be dead, and the dumb boy could be but little obstacle to any designs 
of the countess. But a rumour of his father’s approaching decease 
reached Herbert in his retirement, and he revisited the park that 
surrounded his former home. He was wandering through the 
forest-paths, in hope of meeting some one from whom he might ob- 


tain more accurate information, when he perceived a stripling lying |, 


at the root of a large elm, which covered him with its shade. He 
recagnized his brother, and approached him. The boy had loved 
him much; but he thought it unlikely that he would discover the 
young nobleman in the simple peasant. He asked Arthur if he 
could tell him what was the state of Lord Marlow’s health? The 
youth started at his voice, and, having looked at him keenly, turned 
away his eyes. He roceeded to act the feeble step and tremulous 
gestures of age, and then laid down his head as if on the pillow, 
closed his eyes, and groaned. He next mimicked the appearance 
and air of command of the countess, and indicated how despotically 
she ruled the household, and how carefully she had kept him away 
from his father. But, as he explained by similar signs, he had, on 
the previous night, deceived her vigilance, and reached the bed-side 
of the patient. He then reverted to his representation of the earl, 
and exhibited rapidly the interview between them ; the affection of 
the old man for himself, his dread of his wife, and his fear of her 
intentions with regard to his helpless child. After this, the boy gave 
another anxious and searching look at the face of Herbert, and drew 
from his bosom a small miniature ef him which Lord Bellincourt 
well remembered. With the aid of this, Arthur displayed his father’s 
confession of penitence for his conduct toward his elder son, his 
earnest and almost desperate longing to see him once more before 
he should die, and his resolution to reinstate him, if possible, in his 
rights, and to secure them both from the machinations of the countess, 
by giving into the hands of Herbert the papers, in the destruction of 
which consisted her only chance of success. 

The elder brother took off the hat which concealed his brow, and 
pressed the dumb boy to his breast. He then, without waiting to 
change his dress, proceeded to the abode of his ancestors. The in- 
creasing danger of the earl had thrown the house into confusion, 
and Lord Bellincourt, though in his peasant garb, made his way 
without difficulty, by the assistance of his brother, to the antecham- 
ber of the room in which his father lay. Here the servants attempted 
to withstand him; but on telling them who he was, and his being 
recognized by an old female who had taken care of his childhood, 
they fell back, and he was close to the door when it was opened from 
within, and he was met by the countess. 

In the first moments of her surprise, she exclaimed, ‘ Lord Bellin- 
court!’ And at the same instant he uttered the name, “ Louisa 
Clifford !” 

“The countess of Marlow, sir,” she answered, and would have 
opposed his advance; but the old man had heard the voice of his 
son, and she was startled by hearing the dying patient exclaim, in 
loud and earnest tones, 

" My son, my son! Thank heaven, you are returned at last !’’ 
Herbert rushed to his father, who wept and sobbed upon his neck ; 
and, when he had given him the key af the strong-box that held the 
most valuable of the family papers, he blessed him and his brother, 
and, without ing the countess, fell back and expired. 





From the Comic Offering. 
MY VERY PARTICULAR FRIEND. 
BY LOUISA H. SHERIDAN. 
Her brother despatched with a sword 


His friend in a duel last Jane ; 
Aud her couein eloped from her 
Who dwell in this horrible street ! With a handeome and whiskered dragoon : 
4 of slanderous hints never tire ; Her father with duns is t, 
1 love to approve and commend, Yet continues to dash and to speod— 
And the lady you so much admire, She's too good for so worthless a set— 
Is my very particular friend ! She's my very particular friend ! 


How charming she jooke—her dark curls All her chance of 2 portion is 
Really flow with a natural air, And I fear she'll be sing!e for life— 
An! the bears might be taken for pearls Wise people will count up t 
That are twined in that beautitul hair: Of a gay and extravagant wife. 
Then what tints her (air features o’ersprea!—| But "tis odious to marry for pell, 
That she uses white paint some pretend ; (Though the times are not likely to merd,) 
But believe me, she only wears + She's a forwune beside in herself— 
She’s my very particular friend ! She's my very particular friend ! 


Then her voice, how divine it appears, That she’s somewhat sarcastic and pert, 
When carolling “ Rise, gentle moon ;"* it were useless and vain to deny, 
Lord Crotchet list night stopped his ears, She's a little wo much of a flirt, 
And declared that she sung out of tune. ; 
For my part, I think that her lay 
Might to Malibran’s ¢weetness pretend ; 
But people wou't mind what I say— 
. Pm her very particular friend ! 


Then her writings—her exquisite rhyme, 
‘To posterity surely must reach, 

(1 wonder she finds so mach time, 
With four litle sisters to teach 1) 

A critic in Black vod, inderd, 
Abused the jast poem she penned, 

The article made my heart . 
She's my very particular friend ! 


Are you strack with her figure and face? 
How lucky you happened to meet 
ith none of the gossiping race 


From her servants she constantly parts, 
Before they have reached the month's end ; 
But her heart is the kindest of hearts— 
She's my very particular (riend! 


Oh t never has pencil or pen 
A creature more exqu site traced ; 
That her style does wot take with the men, 
Proves « sad want of judgment and tuste: 
And if to the sketch I give now. 
Some flattering touches | lend, 
Do for partial affection allow— 
Sie’s my very particuiar friend t 





EARLY TALENT OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


At the of fourteen, Michael Angelo was placed with Ghirlan- 
daio, who had the character of havingenvy in his d:sposition, which 
felt no pleasure in the most distant prospect of a rival; and from 
this circumstance Donclivi has asserted, that he reaped no benefit 
from his instructor. 

Whatever were the sources of his improvement, he rapidly surpass- 
ed his contemporary students, and adopted a style of drawing and 
design more bold and daring than Ghirlandaio had been accustomed 
to see practised in his school; and, from an anccdote in Vasari, it 
would seem Michael Angelo soon felt himself even superior to his 
master. One of the pupils copying a female portrait from a draw- 
ing by Ghirlandaio, he took a pen and made a strong outline round 
it on the same paper, to show him its defects; and the superior 
style of the contour was as much admired as the act was consi- 
dered confident and presumptuous. His great facility in copyin 
with accuracy whatever objects were before him, was exemplifi 
in an instance that forced a compliment even from Ghirlandaio him- 
self. His master being employed in St. Maria Novella, in Florence, 
Michael Angelo took advantage of his absence, and drew the scaf- 
folding, the desks, the painting utensils and apparatus, and some of 
the young men who were at work, with so much correctness and 
ability, that Ghirlauuaio, when he returned, was quite astonished, 


and said, it was rather the performance of an experienced artist 4 “ 


than of a scholar. 
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THE RETURN HOME. 
BY WILLIAM ROSCOE. 


In search of amusement abroad if we der, 
Novel scenes for awhile may the sensés decoy, 
But short the delight their attractions can render, 
If wedded affection partake not the joy. 
Without the loved bosom to share each transaction, 
*Tis in vain that to distance for pleasure we roam; 
For the magnet still turns towards the source of attraction, 
And the heart, though long travelled, still points to its home. 


O home! how delightful thy tranquil enjoyments, 
When again —— hearth the tired limbs are reclined ; 
When wearied no longer with restless employments, 
We resign to calm pleasure the indolent mind ! 
O! moments of bliss, when all thronging around me, 
I see the bright faces with pleasure more bright ; 
Whilst one, midst the rest, more rejoiced to have found me, 
Glows with warmer emotions, with deeper delight. 


Thus down from the mountain some rivulet gushing, 
O’er the precipice steep gives its current to flow, 
In eddies now swept, now in cataracts rushing, 
Till it reaches at length the calm valley below; 
There, tormented no more by its vagrant meanders, 
Its fugitive waves seem delighted to rest; 
O’er its placid expanse not a breath of air wanders, 
And heaven smiles serene in the calm of its breast. 





TA SIIOPAAHN, 


OR, MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES OF ANTIQUITY, APOTHEOMS, CUSTOMS, 
ANECDOTES, ETC. 


Dancing seems to have been reckoned, as well among the He- 
brews as the Greeks, one of the first-rate ccsvunslichenents, and to 
have been associated not only with their poetry, but with their reli- 

ious worship. Almost all the earliest Greek poets, as Thespis, 

ratinus, and others, not only excelled in dancing, but taught it to 
freemen, or gentlemen, for money. We do not read, however, that 
Homer was a dancer, or kept a dancing-school. Sophocles was 
one of the best dancers of his generation; he had a very handsome 
person, which he was fain to exhibit in the dance’s grace-displaying 
movements. After the celebrated battle of Salamis, in the glory of 
which he and Zschylus alike as warriors partook, he exhibited him- 
self as lyrist and a dancer, nearly in the same manner as David did 
before the ark : he footed it along, dancing and singing to his lyre, be- 
ing anointed also with oil, and naked to the waist ; though others say 
he wore his robe. . When his play of Nausicaa wes acted, he not 
only danced, but played at the ball. With the Hebrews, dancing 
must assuredly have been associated with notions of dignity, other- 
wise it would not have been used in their most solemn worship. 
And yet the taunting rebuke given to David by his wife, presup- 
poses, in her estimation, something of levity combined with that 
exercise. With the Romans, after their connexion with Greece, 
dancing was also deemed a high accomplishment. In the age of 
Cicero, the first men of Rome made a boast of their skill in dan- 
cing; as Claudius, who had triumphed; Ceelius, the enemy of Ci- 
cero; and Lic. Crassus, son of the celebrated Parthian Crassus. 


How different are the times and modes of study practised by lite- 
rary men in all nations and ages! Demosthenes studied always 
during the night, utterly secluded, and quaffing at cold water; De- 
mades, his rival in the forum, hardly studied at all, but dissipated 
away his time amid wine and licentiousness, AZschylus was sai 
to be always drunk when he wrote, whence Scphocles remarked 
to him with some of the bitterness of a that “if he wrote 
well, hie did so perchance and unwittingly.” If it be true that ZEs- 
chylus wrote always in a state of inebriation, it may perhaps ac- 
count for his harsh, contorted, yet furious, forceful, and sublime style 
of poetry. I should infer from Homer’s simple style, that he waz a 
drinker of cold water. Not only Zschylus, but Alcwus and Aris- 
tophanes, composed their poetry in a state of excitation from liquor ; 

et Anacreon, bacchanalian as he was, wrote, it is said, always so- 
fee—he only feigned inebriety. Among modern writers, I have only 
heard of Tasso and Schiller, who composed in a state of semi-ine- 
briation: Schiller used to study till long after midnight, with deep 
potations of rhenish; Tasso was wont to say that malmsey was 
that alone which enabled him to compose good verses. 


The particulars attending the death of Diogenes, the cynic, as 
related by Hieronymus (St. Jerome,) strongly indicate the character 
of that dogged and original philosopher. He, though considerably 
advanced in years, was proceeding on his journey, with other nu- 
merous travellers, to the games at Olympia, when he was suddenly 
seized with fever, which compelled him to lean down for a little rest 
by the way-side. His friends, as they successively in the course of 
their travelling overtook him, besought him to have a little more 
care of himself—to ride along with them on horseback, or to take a 
seat with them in their carria He declined their invitations ; 
and, passing on to the shade of a tree, he reclined on the turf, and 
bade them proceed onward to the great spectacle. “As for me,” he 
said, “this night will make me either conqueror or conquered ; if I 
shall beat fever, I shall be with you at the sports; if fever shall beat 
me, I shall in peace descend to the shades." During the course of 
the night he expired under the attack of his disease, at the same 
time exclaiming, that he could not be said so much to die, as only to 
call in death, as an auxiliary, to put to flight fever ! 

The Greeks seldom drank wine undiluted with water ; Hesiod re- 
commends thtee cups of water to one of wine; they sometimes 
drank four to one ;.the Greek proverb prescribes five of water to two 
of wine, or three of water to one of wine. The proportion of five to 
two seems generally to have been preserved by those who wish to 
drink cheerfully, and converse for a long time without inebriation. 
Anacreon, whom we may conceive the pattern of all jolly winebil - 
bers, used two of water to one of wine. _ It was considered a Thra- 
cian or Scythian custom to drink pure wine. The Romans drank 
more undiluted wine than the Greeke; yet we hear Ovid himself 
saying, that he could never drink wine in an unmixed state: it was 
too strong for him. 


Anaxagoras, the Clazomenian philosopher and preceptor of Sc- 
crates, being asked for what purpose he conceived he had come into 
the world, answered, “To see sun, moon, and stars!’ The same 
philosopher, being utterly negligent regarding the politics of his town 
of Clazomene, was twitted for his indifference on that subject by 
some one of his more zealous fellow-citizens, who asked bim whe- 
ther he entertained no concern for his native country? “For my 
country,” replied the sage, “I have always e great.concern; my na- 
tive city” —pointing to the heavens—“ is perpetually the subject of 
my thoughts!” 


Chilo, the sage ef Sparia, inquired of sop what was Jupiter's 
employment— what was his regulnr daily business in the skies? 

o humble those that are elevated, and elevate those that are 
humble!”’ said the fabulist. 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 





NUMBER SEVENTY-TWO. 





Gratz— Vienna. 


We had followed stream after stream through a succession of 
delicious valleys for a hundred miles. Decending from a slight 
eminence, we came upon the broad and rapid Muér, and soon ai- 
ter caught sight of a distant citadel upon a rock. As we approach- 
ed, it struck me as one of the most singular freaks of nature I 
had ever seen. A pyramid, perhaps three hundred feet in height, 
and precipitous on every side, rose abruptly in the midst of a broad 
and level plain, and around it in a girdle of architecture, lay the 
capital of Styria. The fortress on the summit hing like an eagle’s 
nest over the town, and from its towers, a pistol-shot would reach 
the outermost point of the wall. 

Wearied with travelling near three hundred miles without sleep, 
I dropped upon a bed at the hotel, with an order to be called in two 
hours. It was noon, and we were to remain at Gratz till the next 
morning. My friend, the Hungarian, had promised as he threw 
himself on the opposite bed, to wake and accompany me in a walk 
through the town, but the shake of a stout German chambermaid 
at the appointed time had no effect upon him, and I descended to 
my dinner alone. I had lost my interpreter. The carte was in 
German, of which I did not know even the letters. After appeal- 
ing in vain in French and Italian to the persons eating near me, I 
fixed my finger at hazard upon a word, and the waiter disappeared. 
The result was a huge dish of cabbage cooked in some filthy oil 
and graced with a piece of beef. I was hesitating whether to dine 
on bread or make another attempt, when a gentlemanly man of some 
fifty years came in and took the vacant seat at my table. He ad- 
dressed me immediately in French, and smiling at my difficulties, 
undertook to order a dinner for me something less national. We 
improved our acquaintance with a bottle of Johannesburgh, and af- 
ter dinner he kindly offered to accompany me in my walk through 
the city. 

Gratz is about the size of Boston, a plain German city, with little 
or no pretensions to style. The military band was playing a diffi- 
cult waltz very beautifuily in the public square, but no one was lis- 
tening except a group of young men dressed in the worst taste of 
dandyism. We mounted by a zig-zag path to the fortress. Ona 
shelf of the precipice, half way up, hangs a small casino used as a 
beer-shop. The view from the summit was a feast to the eye. 
The wide and lengthening valley of the Muhr lay asleep beneath its 
loads of grain, its villas and farm-houses, the picture of ‘‘ waste and 
mellow fruitfuiness,” the rise to the mountains around the head of 
the valley was clustered with princely dwellings, thick forests with 
glades between them, and churches with white slender spires shoot- 
ing from the bosom of elms, and right at our feet, circling around 


accompanying the remaining space between the mountains, and you 
have the scenery for the first thirty miles beyond Gratz. There is 
one more difference. Onthe edge of one of the most towering pre- 
cipices, clear up against the clouds, hang the ruins of a noble cas- 
tle. The rents in the wall, and the embrasures in the projecting 
turrets, seem set into the sky. Trees and vines grow within and 
about it, and the lacings of the twisted roots seem all that keep it 
together. It is a perfect “castle in the air.” 

A long day’s journey and another long night (during which we 
passed Neustadt, on the confines of Hungary,) brought us within 
sight of Baden, but an hour or two from Vienna. It was just sun- 
rise, and market-carts and pedestrians and suburban vehicles of all 
descriptions notified us of our approach to a great capital. A few 
miles farther we were stopped in the midst of an extensive plain by 
a crowd of carriages. A criminal was about being guillotined. 
What was that to one who saw Vienna for the first time? A few 
steps farther the postillion was suddenly stopped. A gentleman 
alighted from a carriage in which were two ladies, and opened the 
door of the diligence. It was the bride of the soldier-apothecary 
come to meet him with her mother and brother. He was buried in 
dust, just waked out of sleep, a three day’s beard upon his face, 
and, at the best, not a very lover-like person. He ran to the car- 
riage door, jumped in, and there was an immediate cry for water. 
The bride had fainted! We left her in his arms and drove on. 
The courier had no bowels for love. 

There is a small Gothic pillar before us, on the rise of a slight 
elevation. Thence we shall see Vienna. ‘Stop, thou tasteless 
postillion !” Was ever such a scene revealed to mortal sight! It 
is like Paris from the Barriére de I’ Etoile—it seems to cover the 
world. Oh, beautiful Vienna! What is that broad water on which 
the rising sun glances so brightly? “ The Danube!” What is that 
unparalleled Gothic structure piercing the sky ! What columns are 
these ? What spires? Beautiful, beautiful city ! 























Vienna. 

It must be a fine city that impresses one with its splendour be- 
fore breakfast, after driving all night in a mail-coach. It was six 
o’clock in the morning when I left the post-office, in Vienna, to 
walk to a hotel. The shops were still shut, the milk-women were 
beating at the gates, and the short, quick ring upon the church- 
bells summoned all early risers to mass. A sudden turn brought 
me upon a square. In its centre stood the most beautiful fabric 
that has ever yet filled my eye. It looked like the structure of a 
giant, encrusted by fairies—a majestically proportioned mass, and 


so traced and fretted, so full of exquisite ornament, that it seemed 
rather some curious cabinet gem, seen through a magnifier, than a 
building in the open air. In these foreign countries, the labourer 
goes in with his load to pray, and I did not hesitate to enter the 
splendid church.of St. Etienne, though a man followed me with a 
portmanteau on his back. What a wilderness of arches! Pulpits, 





the precipitous rock for protection lay the city enfolded in its ram- | chapels, altars, ciboriums, confessionals, choirs, all in the exquisite 
part, and sending up to our ears the sound of every wheel that rolled || .jenderness of Gothic tracery, and all of one venerable and time- 


through her streets. Among the striking buildings below, my friend | worn dye, as if the incense of a myriad censers had steeped them 


pointed out to me a palace which he said had been lately purchased 








in their spicy odours. The mass was chanting, and hundreds were 


by Joseph Bonaparte, who was coming here to reside. The peo- on their knees about me, and not one without some trace that he 


ple were beginning to turn out for their evening walk upon the ram- 
parts which are planted with trees and laid out for a promenade, | 
and we descended to mingle in the crowd. } 
My old friend had a great many acquaintances. He presented | 
me to several of the best dressed people we met, all of whom invit- | 
ed me to supper. Ihad been in Italy almost a year and a half, | 
and such a thing had never happened to me. We walked about | 
until six, and as I preferred going to the play, which opened at that 
early hour, we took tickets for “ Der Schlimme Leisel,” and were | 
seated presently in one of the simplest and prettiest theatres I have | 
ever seen. 
Der Schlimme Leisel was an old maid who kept house for an old | 
bachelor brother, proposing, at the time the play opens, to marry. | 
Her dislike to the match, from the dread of losing her authority | 
over his household, formed the humour of the piece, and was admi- | 
rably represented. After various unsuccessful attempts to prevent | 
the nuptials, the lady is brought to the house, and the old maid en- | 
ters in a towering passion, throws down her keys and flirts out of | 
the room witha threat that she “‘ will go to America!”’ Fortunately | 
she is not driven to that extremity. The lady has been already 
married secretly to a poorer lover, and the old bachelor, after the | 
first shock of the discovery, settles a fortune on them, and returns | 
to his celibacy and his old maid sister, to the satisfaction of all par- | 
ties. Certainiy the German is the most unmusical language of Ba- | 
bel. If my good old friend had not translated it for me word for | 





word, I should scarce have believed the play to be more than a gib- 
bering pantomime. I shall think differently when I have learned it, 
no doubt, but a strange language strikes upon one’s ear so oddly! 
I was quite too tired when the play was over, (which, by the way, 
was at the sober hour of nine,) to accept any of the kind invitations 
of which my companion reminded me. We supped ¢éte-d-téte, in- 
stead, at the hotel. I was delighted with my new acquaintance. He 
was an old citizen of the werld. He had left Gratz at twenty, and | 
after thirty years wandering from one part of the globe to the | 
other, had returned to end his days in his birthplace. His rela- 
tions were all dead, and speaking all the languages of Europe, he 
preferred living at a hotel for the society of strangers. With a 
great deal of wisdom, he had preserved his good humour towards | 
the world; and I think I have rarely seen a kinder and never a | 
happier man. I parted from him with regret, and the next morn- | 
ing at daylight, had resumed my seat at the Eil-wagon. 
Intagine the Hudson, at the highlands, reduced to a sparkling 
little river a bowshot across, and a rich valley threaded by a road 





poor man’s prayer. ‘The rich were asleep in their beds. The glo- 
rious roof over their heads, the costly and elaborated pillars against 
which they pressed their foreheads, the music and the priestly ser- 
vice, were, for that hour, theirs alone. I seldom have felt the spirit 
of a place of worship so strong upon me. 

The foundations of St. Etienne were laid seven hundred years 
ago. It has twice been partly burnt, and, has been embellished in 
| Succession by nearly all the emperors of Germany. Among its many 
| costly tombs, the most interesting is that of the hero Eugene of Sa- 
| voy, erected by his niece, the Princess Therese, of Liechtenstein. 
| There is also a vault in which it is said, in compliance with an old 
| custom, the entrails of all the emperors are deposited. 
| Having marked thus much upon my tablets, I remembered the 
| patient porter of my baggage, who had taken the opportunity to drop 
| on his knees while I was gazing about, and having achieved his 
| matins, was now waiting submissively till I was ready to proceed. 
| A turn or two brought us to the hotel, where a bath and a breakfast 
| soon restored me, and in an hour I was again on the way with a 
| valet de place, to visit the tomb of the son of Napoleon. 

He lies in the deep vaults of the capuchin convent, with eighty- 
four of the imperial family of Austria beside him. A monk answer- 
ed our pull at the cloister-bell, and the valet translated my request 
into German. He opened the gate with a guttural ““Yaw!’’ and 








Virgin, unlocked a massive brazen door at the end of the corridor, 
and led the way into the vault. The capuchin was as pale as mar- 
ble, quite bald, though young, and with features which expressed, 
I thought, the subdued fierceness of a devil. He impatiently waved 
away the officious interpreter after a moment or two, and asked me 
if I understood Latin. Nothing could have been more striking than 
the whole scene. The immense bronze sarcophagi, lay in long aisles 
behind railings and gates of iron, and as the long-robed monk strode 
on with his lamp through the darkness, pronouncing the name and 
title of each as he unlocked the door and struck it with his heavy 
key, he seemed to me, with his solemn pronunciation, like some 
mysterious being calling forth the imperial tenants to judgment. 
He appeared to have a something of scorn in his manner as he 
looked on the splendid workmanship of the vast coffin and pro- 
nounced the sounding titles of the ashes within. At that of the 
celebrated Empress Maria Theresa alone, he stopped to make a 
comment. It was a simple tribute to her virtues, and he uttered it 


a spire tapering to the clouds, but a surface so curiously beautiful, || 


| had come in on his way to his daily toil. It was the hour of the || 


lighting a wax candle at a lamp burning before the image of the | 


her husband, Francis the first, and then proceeded uninterruptedly 
till he came to a new copper coffin. It lay in a niche, beneath a 
tall, dim window, and the monk, merely pointing to the inscription, 
set down his lamp, and began to pace up and down the damp floor, 
with his head on his breast, as if it was a matter of course that here 
I was to be left awhile to my thoughts. 

It was certainly the spot, if there is one in the world, to feel 
emotion. In the narrow enclosure on which my finger rested lay 
the last hopes of Napoleon. The heart of the master-spirit of the 
world was bound up in these ashes. He was beautiful, accom- 
plished, generous, brave. He was loved with a sort of idolatry by 
the nation with which he had passed his childhood. He had won 
all hearts. His death seemed impossible. There was a universal 
prayer that he might live, his inheritance of glory was so incalculable. 

I read his epitaph. It was that of a private individual. It gave 
his name, and his father’s and mother’s; and then enumerated his 
virtues, with a common-place regret for his early death. The monk 
took up his lamp and re-ascended to the cloister in silence. He 
shut the convent-door behind me, and the busy street seemed to me 
profane. How short a time does the most moving event interrupt 
the common current of life. 
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THE LIFE ANNUITY. 
From the French. 


Cuares Bionpet, the son of an honest country gentleman of 
Nevers, leaves his native province to study law in Paris, and soon 
plunges into the extravgance and dissipation of the capital. His 
father, after a fruitless attempt to reform his conduct, conceives the 
idea of preventing his extravagance for the future, by investing all 
his fortune, except his paternal mansion, in an annuity of ten thou- 
sand francs. Charles, however, soon after his death, parts with 
the patrimony of his ancestors, eludes his father’s caution, by sell- 
ing the annuity. We now proceed with the story 

As he was going to his attorney’s, to take measures for the sale, 
he met his oldest and best friend Anastasius, to whom he stated 
briefly the business which robbed him ofa whole morning of pleasure. 

Anastasius was a friend of an uncommon kind, an enemy to his 
friend’s follies, and using all his exertions to retain them on the 
border of the abyss into which they were falling. He was besides 
a young man of poetical good sense ; the most uncommon, and most 
pardonable species of good sense. He seldom let slip an oppor- 
tunity of being eloquently virtuous ; he did not fail to be so in this 
instance. 

‘‘ Charles, you have squandered your patrimony ; you have turned 
the house where you were born, and where your father died, into 
money : this would be a bad action, were it not a foolish one; you 
would be to blame, were you not to be pitied ; for in that estate there 
was more than a fortune ; there was a religion, there was a happiness, 
which was likewise your patrimony, and which your father be- 
queathed to you with your other possessions. You did not perceive 
it; you have sold your vineyard and your garden, your mill by the 
river side, and your grove of the mountain ash on the hill. You 
have renounced all the rural enjoyment of your life, your flowers in 
spring, your shades in summer, your vintage in autumn. It is not 
your fault ; nature created you so, and you knew neither the worth, 
nor the holiness of those things; you did not value your rustic 
abode, preferring Paris and its fleeting pleasures ; you had rather 
see the wheels of your phaeton revolve, than the sails of your mill ; 
be it so, but one day, believe me, you will repetit your deviation ; 
luckily, Charles, the evil is as yet but half complete ; you have no 
longer a country-seat, but you have wherewithal to live in comfort 
| in town ; you may yet be an honest citizen, living on your income, 
free from toil andcare. Your father was a wise man; he knew your 
inclinations, and he obtained this annuity for you to save you from 
| rain ; do not undo what he has done. You have sold his tomb, at 
| least do not baffle his paternal wishes—do not utterly destroy his Ja- 
bour of love and anxiety for you !” 

Anastasius had proceeded thus far in his discourse, when Charles 
| answered ; “‘ Munch obliged to you for your sermon, Anastasius, but 
| here we are at my attorney’s door; business before every thing. 
| Excuse me, then, for leaving you.” 
| A few days afterwards, his attorney informed Charles that the 
annuity was sold, and that the purchase-money was at his orders. 

This time Charles did not even dream of a reform ; he boldly con- 

| tinued his brilliant, extravagant life. 
It is strange how many young persons, some of whom are not 
| deficient in either judgment or genius, hasten their ruin in this way 
with incredible serenity. The future has no terrors for them. 
| “*Twilllast as long as ouryouth,” say they, “and when youth is at 
an end, what matters it? our passions will be extinct, ambition will 
| Open a new career to us, on which we shall enter gravely, in all the 
| maturity of riper years.” Others, the best gifted by nature, reckon 
on a marriage, a rich widow, or a sentimental miss. Some, of harder 
metal, say, “at the last louis, 1 wil! blow my brains out,” practising 
literally and tragically the motto they adopt, “short and sweet.” 
| The chronicle of the beau monde, preserves the recollection of more 
than one of these fashionable suicides. 

Charles, for his part, had formed no plan ; he neither reckoned on 
la marriage, preferment, or a bullet. He went on, looking neither 
| behind nor before, wholly devoted to the present, seeking no apology, 
| no refuge. Providence ought to take care of this sort of blindness ; 
| it did not desert Charles, as we shall sec. 
| It was after a breakfast at the Rocher, that gay and wicked, loud 
| in speech, bold in mien, insolent in look, he entered Tortonis, arm 
| in arm with Anastasius, an indulgent moralist, who after all, knew 














slowly, as if he were merely musing to himself. He passed on to 








| how to make the most of the ill success of his sermons, and break- 
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fasted like a philosepher on the ruin which he could not prevent. 
As they entered, Charles, doubtless by accident, struck with his 
cane a peaceable broker, who was marking the changes in stocks, 
seated before a bavaroise. The stranger turned round. Charles, in- 
stead of making an apology, laughed in his face; and after a few 
words, forgot himself so far as to insult him. Here the dispute 
ceased, and the standers-by terminated the discussion, like people 
who knew the world. 

“ This requires blood ; exchange cards, and—till to-morrow.” 

“Why?” said the offended party, “‘ why put off till to-morrow, 
what could so well be done to-day? To-morrow it might seem 
childish, and we should feel sorry to cut each other’s throats for 
such a trifle. Now, the insult is fresh, our heads are hot, now is 
the time, come! That gentleman has his tilbury, I have my horse ; 
we shall only change the scene of our ride, that’s all : instead of the 
Bois de Bologne, it willbe St. Mandé to-day. What do you think of it?” 

“ Excellent,” said Charles, “and let us be off. I will get my arms, 
you yours, and we meet at the parte du Bel-air, if you please.” 

So saying, Charles and his companion set off, the one on his good 
steed, the other in his light carriage, and away they start to cut each 
other's throats in the country, they who, an hour before, had never 
seen each other. I leave you to imagine what a fine text this was 
for Anastasius! But Charles interrupted him at once. 

“No more morality, Anastasius, and be good enough to take the 
reins, for it might unsteady my hand.” You see that Charles was 


a young man of prudence, and that he reassumed all his coolness in || 


prospect of that serious affair—a duel! 

Our four young men, two combatants, and two witnesses, arrive 
at St. Mandé, and plunge into the wood, seeking a spot retired 
enough, a shade sufficiently thick, and a smooth lawn, for their 
pretty pastoral ; and the spot having been found, the two combat- 
ants throw off their coats, as if to engage in some rustic sport, and 
the seconds agree that the pastoral shall be decided by the pistol. 
The useless swords are thrust in the turf, the pistols loaded, and 
chance, for once, just gives the offended party the first fire. 

‘ Very well,” said he, “ still it would be as well to know with whom 
I am engaged, and the name of the man I am going to take aim at.” 

“Your antagonist is named Charles Blondel,” said Anastasius, 
raising his eyes to heaven. 

‘Charles Blondel ! That gentleman is Charles Blondel, of Nevers ! 
Good heavens, what wasI going to do! Noduel now! Put on 
your coat, sir ; I am the injured party, I believe, and I have the right 
to be satisfied this instant, if I think proper. Iam satisfied. Iwas 
perfectly easy, however, as regarded the result of the combat to 
myself, since I had the first fire, and you were nearer and showed a 
larger front than yonder birch tree.” The ball struck the centre 
of the trunk. “You would have been dead, at this moment, sir, 
and I should perhaps have lost more than yourself by that event! 
I should have wept more bitterly for you than your best friend, than 
your most loving mistress, J, whom your death would have almost 
ruined ; for, sir, to me you are neither an enemy, nor even a man ; 
you are a personal chattel, a living capital, the capital of an annuity 
of ten thousand francs. I bought your annuity, sir! Do you under- 
stand now, why I do not wish to take your life? why, I decline the 
combat, though I was the injured party, and had the first fire?” 

“ Well, Anastasius,” said Charles to his second, as they got in 
their tilbury, “if I had listened to you and had not sold my annuity, 
I should have been dead by this time. A little morality, I entreat, 
my friend ?” 

This incident gave Charles great confidence and new courage to 


persevere in his careless philosophy, and Anastasius ceased his ser- | 


mons, so much was his common-place wisdom baffled by the strange 
morality of this adventure. Charles continued then to gild his days 
with the remains of his fortune, which diminished rapidly, and was 
nearly a wreck when the events of July, 1830, occurred. 


the agitation of the preceding evening, was preparing to go out 
early, concluding that Paris would offer some curious and dramatic 
spectacles. It was not political excitement that urged him; he 
considered the thing only in the picturesque point of view, as Anas- 
tasius did in the sentimental. He rung for his servant, to learn 
from him the appearance of the political horizon—he did not answer 
the summons. He dressed himself in haste, and when he entered 
his parlour, found there a table covered with eatables, and a letter 
addressed to him, placed so that he could not fail to see it. This let- 
ter announced to him that he was detained at home, by virtue of supe- 
rior orders, which extended to most of the young menin Paris, as well 
as himself. Charles’s first emotion was anger. This tyranny against 
which his spirit mutinied, inspired him all at once with the most ex- 
alted liberal ideas. His rights as a citizen rose vivid in his mind ; 
he felt his imprisonment to be arbitrary, and tried to break down the 
door of his room, which offered only a passive, but unconquerable 
resistance. He called, no one answered; he threw some of the 
furniture out of the window; no one troubled himself about it. 


The noise of the musketry soon drowned his voice, and all the tu- | 


mult he could make. The action had become general, a barricade 
had been erected in the street, but unluckily Charles’s windows 
looked on the court. In vain did he lean out of the window, mea- 
sure its height with his eye, and seek a passage, an exit to escape 
by ; he had to abandon the idea While this was going on, he saw 
at a window opposite a little old man, with a powdered head, and 
malicious expression of face, who was leaning on a gold-headed cane, 
and contemplating him with a smile of satisfaction. He had lately 
seen this old man following him a hundred times ; this apparition was 
connected with all the strange or dangerous events of his life. He 
paid little attention to it, and the old man soon disappeared. Charles 
then came to a resolution; he left the window, and examined the 
provision which had been made for him ; abundance of capital cold 
dishes, and choice wine. He ate as much breakfast as he could, 


and passed the day in grumbling, yawning, and smoking—a true 
prison life. The next day the same mode of life, nor were his dun- 
geon doors opened till noon on the thirtieth. Charles tried in vain 
to discover the secret of this strange adventure. His friend, Anas- 
tasius, who had gone when and where he pleased, was wounded in 
making a speech to a troop of lancers about to charge. 

Not long after, Charles was seriously sick. His regular phy- 
sician had been to see him, and had left a prescription, when one of 
the first medical men in Paris made his appearance. 

““T was very intimate with your father,” said he to Charles ; “I 
learned your illness from my brother physician, and the interest I 
naturally feel for a friend's son, brings me to see you.” 

He then questioned the patient, read the prescription, altered it, 
went out, and never returned. Charles was soon re-established. 





But his fortune was more indisposed than he was, and it breathed 
its last about this time. Charles then vegetated ; his train of ser- 
vants and equipages reformed itself, his creditors took the field, and 
to crown all, Anastasius resumed his sermons, when the cholera 
made its appearance. While Anastasius adhered to a strict regi- 
men, Charles braved the pestilence with ail the boldness of the ruin 
which stared him in the face. The epidemic was making terrible 
ravages, when he received a letter in these terms : 





| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Go at once to Italy. The six bills of exchange enclosed, point 
out your road. For six months. At the end of that time you will 
receive further instructions. This journey does not compromise you 
in any respect, only keep yourself in good health, and in good spirits.” 

All this was a mystery to Charles, but he went. Atthe end of 
six delightful months, he received at Venice a letter enclosing the 
funds necessary to return to France. On his return, he found that 
the cholera had disappeared, and that Anastasius had philosophi- 
cally united himself to an ugly personification of a very pretty fortune. 

“Tis the only resource left you,” said Anastasius. “ Marry a for- 
tune—I will find one for you.” 

While Anastasius-was looking, Charles fell in love. "Twas the 
first blessing of the plain life he now led, the first consolation of the | 
poverty into which he had fallen—a true love and his first. By a 
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“ Well, then, you must be my son-in-law,” said the old man, 
when he saw there was no other hope. “I will give one half of 
this fatal annuity to my daughter, as her dowry ; I shall save some- 
thing by that, at all events.” 

A few months after the marriage the old man died, and Charles 
inherited his whole fortune. As he was going home from Pére la 
chaise with Anastasius, “You see my sage, and eloquent friend,” 
said he, “what my ruin brings me ; it has saved my life once, at 
least, and I may now thank it for the possession of a lovely wife and 
great wealth. Believe me, Anastasius, fortune laughs at your 
wise schemes, and the hightest prize often falls to him who never 
calculates.” 
LS 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


A FOX-HUNT IN SCOTLAND. 

Tue following is an extract from a letter written by an Ameri- 
can gentleman in Edinburgh to his friend in New-York :—We set 
off early in the morning, well mounted, and rode a distance of 
ten miles, to the place of rendezvous, called the “ meeting.” 
Here we found the duke, with his huntsman, two whippers-in, and 
twenty couple of dogs. We awaited the assembling of the sports- 
men, who were about thirty in number. The duke and his attend- 
ants were dressed in scarlet coats, buckskin breeches and white- 
top boots. The rest of the company were mostly attired in dark- 
green coats, white corcaroy breeches and boots. All were capitally 

ted. The hounds constituted, I was told, the finest pack in the 
kingdom ; they were prized, among other excellencies, for their 
straightness and beauty of form and uniformity of size. The hunts- 
man had them under complete control, and called each individual 
by name, the dog recognizing and obeying the order. ‘The morning 
was clear and cool, and the scene presented by the groups of dogs, 
horses and sportsmen extremely picturesque and inspiriting. 

From the “ meeting,” we rode a mile or two, over a broken, 
hilly country, to a thicket in a hollow, where was the “cover,” i. e. 
the retreat of the fox; and the getting him out is called the “draw.” 




















singular fatality, the young lady, whose appearance struck him so 


The huntsman, with the whippers-in, stationed himself by the 


| 

| forcibly, was accompanied by the eternal old man. This old fellow, 
; as Charles soon learned, was Angelique’s father, and, besides, in 
| possession of an enormous, mysterious fortune, said to have been 
acquired by usury. 

Charles gave himself wholly up to his passion. He passed every 
| day before her window ; he followed her steps whenever she went 
| out; at the opera he was always at her side; he went to the 
| ball whenever she did; such was his address and perseverance in 
| pursuit of her; and such, on the other hand, their good will to assist 
| his endeavours ; for I need not sav his passion was reciprocated. 
| Letters were soon exchanged between the two lovers, and on this 
| rock the mystery of their innocent intrigue made shipwreck. One 


| skirts of the wood, and by his voice and horn directed the motions 
l of the dogs ; bringing them out by the “ tally-ho,” and other cries, 
| and sending them in afresh. While the rest of us sat motionless 
|| on our horses, the perfectly neat, trim little figure of Willie Wil- 
i liams, the huntsman, might be seen dashing to and fro on his beau- 
|| tiful and spirited sorrel, listening attentively to the different cries 
of the dogs, and apparently knowing where each was to be found, 
i and what he was about. It was not long before they gave what 
|| Willie called the “right cry”’—they “opened” almost simultane- 
|| ously, and “ gave throat” most beautifully, Presently out bounced 
|| reynard, scampering for dear life, and followed close by the whole 
|| pack. As soon as he appeared, the huntsman gave the view cry, 
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| —but hand me back those pistols, sir.” 


| 


} 


| 


| physician to you; in the days of trouble, I locked you up safe at 


| 
| 


On the morning of the twenty-seventh, Charles, who had observed | with head unpowdered, and dress in disorder, burst into the room 


of the letters was intercepted. The correspondence ceased in- | 
stantly ; no more walks, balls, or operas; no more exchanging of | 
looks, clasping of hands, and pouring out of gentle words, from and | 
into the heart! Then it was that Charles regretted his ruin; had || 
he been rich, the miserly old man would perhaps have given him || 
his daughter. A dark melancholy preyed upon him. To raise it | 
to its height, he received a letter from Angelique. She too had | 
pined ; she was in a decline, and her father had obtained her con- 
sent to another marriage. She besought Charles to forget her, and || 
bade him adieu for ever. Charles's answer was short. “There | 
is but one way to forget you ; that way settles every thing, and de- \ 
livers me from a load which is every day more burthensome. Fare- || 
well. To-morrow I shall have ceased to live. Bestow a last thought || 
on me !”” The letter having been sent, Charles made his preparations. || 
With his loaded pistols lying before him, he was making some last | 
arrangements ; when, all of a sudden, the little old man, terrified, 


like a bombshell, and dashed at the pistols, pale, trembling, and hold- 
ing in his hand the letter written to Angelique. It was her father. 

«“ Wretch,” he cried, “ what, self-murder! suicide! a crime! un- 
happy man !” 

“ Really,” said Charles, with the ironical coolness of a man who 
has made a desperate resolution, “ so you are here! It would have 
been strange, to be sure, if I had not met you in such an emergency, 
still you have never yet interfered quite so directly in my concerns 





“T give them to you—no! why should you kill yourself?” 

“« Have you come then for my confession at my dying hour ! Why 
should [kill myself? Do you not know it, and are you ignorant of one 
single circumstance of my life, you whom I have for so many years, 
found incessantly at my heels ?” 

“Yes, ungrateful wretch, it is I who for four years have watched 
over you, with more than a parent’s care! I have watched your 
sleep, your sorrows, your joys. When you were sick, I sent my 


home ; when the pestilence came, I made you travel in Italy in 
princely style. I have removed many a trouble, many a danger, | 
many an evil from you, and now, to reward me for all my care and | 
expense, you are agoing very coolly to shoot yourself, and by the | 
same shot to rob me of ten thousand francs a year ; for, sir, your an- 


(*Yo-ick here ? away !”) and off dashed the whole troop of horse- 
men, helter-skelter, over a hedge, across a stubble, down a hill, and 
over a hedge with a stream of water at the foot, up the opposite 
side, over a wall into the road, and then smack, at one jump, over 
a hedge with a ditch on the other side into a turnip-field, through 
which we flew, cutting the turnips all to shreds in our rapid course, 
the dogs just ahead of us in full ery. In what manner I got 
safely over all the above obstacles—my horse could tell better than 
I; all I know is, that it was, so far as I was concerned, more by 
good luck than by good guidance. I became dizzy with the excite- 
ment and the rapid motion—I could scarcely see, and the dogs ap- 
peared to dance before my eyes like so many phantoms. My horse 
was dashing, full tilt, down the sloping side of the above turnip-field, 
when, on a sudden, one of my stirrup-leathers snapped short off— 
which circumstance was very near bringing me from this dreamy 
state literally to mother earth. I however kept my seat, and my 
first idea was to continue on; but a very few bounds of my animal 
convinced me that stirrups were indispensable in a fox-chase. I 
stopped my horse with some difficulty, repaired the broken strap, and 
in less than five minutes was again mounted on my impatient hunter ; 
but not a hair of the others was to be seen. My horse, however, 
seemed to have some knowledge of where they were to be found, 
for turning his nose first to one side and then to the other, he dashed 
off at a tremendous pace. My late mishap, and the absence of the 
exciting cries of the dogs and sportsmen, had considerably dimi- 
nished my enthusiasm, and I began to consider that I had a neck 
which it was not impossible to break. This pradent and discreet 
reflection was not a little fortified by perceiving that my horse 
was approaching, at full speed, a “rum” looking sort of fence, 
flanked by a wide ditch; and there seemed to be something on 
the other side, which rendered the propriety of attacking it very 
doubtful. But whatever doubts I had, it seems they were not 
shared by my gallant hunter, for he reached the spot and made the 
leap while I was still debating whether to check him, and had in- 
stinctively raised myself in the stirrups in order to catch a glimpse 
of the ground on the other side ; which mode of reconnoitering is 
called by sportsmen “‘craning.” Now of all the positions that a 
man can place himself in on horseback, this is the most unfavoura- 
ble for a desperate leap; and so I foun] it; for in spite of all my 
efforts to keep my seat, I was thrown completely astride of my 








nuity belongs to me. I bonght it of the first purchaser four years | 


steed’s neck, and would doubtless have been projected many yards 


| ago. Ifyou are determined to die, at least wait till I have sold the |' beyond his head, had I not grasped a firm hold of his mane. I was 


| 
| 


! 





| 


| events, it shall not be a fraudulent bankruptcy. 


annuity. You owe me thus much.” 
‘“<Tt is unfortunate,” said Charles, ‘‘ but I can neither wait, nor ] 
take part in a fraud. If I must make bankrupt of my life, at all 
You who know my 


story, you know whether life is any longer tolerable ; you who are | 


is in your hands. However, I don’t ask any favour of you; make 


your calculations. 


particularly thankful that there was no Englishman nigh to witness 
this feat, which would certainiy have been termed “ transatlantic.” 
This made me fully aware how important it was not to depart from 
the injunction given me by my friend L., which was, in leaping 
always to throw myself back, put out my right arm for balance, and 


| Angelique’s father, know what would make it endurable, and my fate || hold on with my knees, as he expressed it, “like grim death.” 


I soon rejoined my companions, and we scampered away many 
miles over a very uneven country, through parks, fields and farm- 
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yards. More than once I considered my neck as good as broken ; 
and there were times when I would have compromised for a frac- 
tured limb. No accident, however, occurred to any, save one whose 
horse fell in leaping a ditch immediately before me, and over which 
I passed safely. The duke of Buccleugh, for a duke, is certainly 
a desperate rider, and seems to consider his neck either not more 
valuable, or else more difficult to be broken, than those.of men of 
coarser blood. But I was perfectly astonished at witnessing the 
feats of L., who is a very heavy man, and consequently his risk 
proportionate. He was mounted on a tall, powerful hunter, and 
was generally foremost, leaping the worst fences, hedges, ditches, 
and riding full speed cown the steepest hills. He is, perhaps, the 
boldest rider in the country, and on a former occasion is said to 
have dashed down a hill that might almost be called a precipice, 
and where none ventured to follow him. Upon my asking him af- 
terward if accidents did not sometimes occur, he replied, ‘* Very 
rarely ;” but on inquiring minutely as to what he had sustained, I 
found he had only broken a collar-bone, two ribs, and dislocated a 
shoulder. 

But to return to the hunt. The fox, which was “an old one,” 
doubled and twisted about from cover to cover, throwing the dogs, 
every now and then, off the scent, and after leading us a chase of 
several hours, over one of the worst countries for riding that I ever 
saw, finally escaped; or, to speak in sporting terms, we did not 
* kill,” but “lost.” Mr. L. and myself returned to town to break- 
fast about one o'clock, having ridden forty miles, according to his 
calculation, but according to my sensations twelve hours afterward, 
at least four hundred. Most fully did I then appreciate the pith 
of Chesterfield’s remark, when he asked, after his maiden hunt, 
‘‘whether men ever fox-hunted twice ?” 








ORIGINAL NOTICES OF AMERICAN SCENERY. 





MY FIRST VISIT TO NIAGARA FALLS. 
“ Dark-heaving, boundless, endless and sublime— 
The image of eternity—the throne 
Of the Invisible.” 

Or the many descriptions we recollect to have read and heard of 
the Falls at Niagara, we believe there is no one in which their ap- 
pearance by moonlight is described. Whether deterred by fear or 
indolence, very few break their rest to ramble at the lonely, silent 
hour of midnight. There is in its stillness a solemnity, which 
images to the. mind the voiceless sepulchre. But this feeling infi- 
nitely heightens the “ fierce delight” with which we view this font 
for “‘nature’s baptism.” 

“ Most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight— 
A portion of the tempest and of thee !” 

“Are you armed?” asked Mr. Whitney, in reply to some inquiries 
I was making. “No! whyshouldI be?’ “Better not go!—Dan- 
gerous!—Rob you and push you over!” Regardless of his advice, 
however, at one o’clock I kindled a cheerful fire upon the hearth of 
the parlour, expectant of my return, and drawing around me two 
cloaks, I locked the door of the hotel against myself and put the key 
in my pocket. 

I would have my readers, if possible, participate the feelings with 
which I stepped from the piazza and stood for a moment, listening 
to the distant roar—dcep calling unto deep. It stole upon the sense 
with a grandeur and sublimity, like the midnight chimes of a deep- 
toned bell. My steps were directed across the. bridge over the ra- 
pids upon the American side, to Goat Island. While standing se- 
curely upon this bridge, the waters are seen leaping up from below, 
with the frenzied energy of a wounded stag, and struggling in mad 
despair to escape the precipice before them. On they come, crown- 
ing, like time, the wave-worn head of every rock and stone, with 
their silvery locks—tossing, careering, brawling and hurling them- 
selves headlong into the “ hell of waters.” 

Every foot of Gout Island is enchanted ground. I chose the shore 
path around the island, having the rapids on my left, and “ God's 
first temple” on my right hand. The scene was purely and fright- 
fully romantic. Every fault which the light of the sun would re- 
veal, was converted into beauties under the mellow light of the 
moon. The wildness of the scene—the blazing logs—the meteors 
shooting athwart the sky—the deep, dark ravines—the shaded paths 
-~the near roar of the cataract, all, all are in my mind’s eye at this 
moment. It was not difficult for the imagination to kindle into 
reality many romantic scenes which are to happen here. The notes 
from the guitar of “ the Recluse,’’ seemed wafted to the ear frum his 
lone island. 

Suddenly emerging from the grove and winding your way by a 
circuitous path down the bank, you ascend to the summit of an ob- 
servatory, lately built, and resembling in height and size a light- 
house. It is based in the rapids, and a branch of the Terraphin 
bridge conducts yu to it. The view is good, but you hasten from 
it to the end of the bridge, where you stand directly over the falls. 
It is impossible to move from this spot. You are charmed—irre- 
sistibly chained. Here are united all the different points of interest, 
and poured into the soul, until it is full. No utterance can be given 
to the thoughts; they are linked to eternity; they enter the threshold 
of Jehovah’s hidden empire, and what is there felt cannot be told to 
mortal ears. Could I embody into these sentences—* wreak into 
expression”’ the diflerent emotions and feelings excited there— 

7 j _ “T would speak ; 
But as it is, I live and die unheard, 
With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword.” 

It is often said that visiters are usually disappointed at the first 
view. This is the fault of the sense, which is too small to grasp the 
whole at once, and comes but by degrecs to comprehend it. 

* Unrolls 
Its mighty graduations, part by part, 
The glory which at once upon thee did not dart.” 

Give me your hand, gentle reader, and let us examine the scene 
around us, part by part. Be not alarmed! A number could stand 
here at once with safety. A singular occurrence took place here a 
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few hours after the time of which Iam writing. A small party were 
assembled and looking at the objects around them. A beautiful and 
romantic lady was leaning upon the arm of a gentleman present. 
She pointed to an extension of the beam connected with the bridge, 
beyond the railing, covered with ice, and hanging immediately over 
the falling sheet, and told him she once knew a gentleman who in- 
formed her that he had stood there. “Be pleased to say hereafter,” 
he replied, dropping her arm and bowing, “ that you saw such a one 
yourself.” Sooner than said he stood upon the spot; and not satis- 
fied with this, in the daring spirit of the young courtier of prin- 
cess Isabella, ‘he turned the corner of the bridge. A slight shake it 
received, as he leaped from it, was the first intimation we had of his 
design. He alighted upon a rock eight or ten feet distant in the 
river, and before expostulation could reach his ear, he jumped again 
upon a stone, eight or ten feet farther, and near the edge of the ra- 
pids. This stone was barely seen above the surf which washed his 
feet. ‘The slightest error in his aim, or the least slip, and he would 
have been lost! There could be'no hope for him. The ladies 
screamed and turned their heads to avoid the fearful sight. 

The water, as it approaches the edge of the falls, is of a deep green 
colour. As soon as it leaves the edge, it spangles into a thousand 
transparent shapes of ice, and then is dashed into a snow-white 
foam. When it reaches the rocks below, it slowly gathers itself to- 
gether, and moves away thunder-smitten between the rock-bound 
shores. A lunar bow rests upon the dark features of the scene, and 
brings to mind the lines of Byron upon the Cascata del Marmore: 

“ But on the verge, 
From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 
Like hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn: 
Resembling, mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching madness with unalterable mien.” 

A cloud of spray rises from the angle of the grand crescent some 
hundred feet into the air, and drops in showers upon the fields and 
trees. Upon the Canada side, every sprig seemed crystalized— 
every tree appeared of silver. The spot seemed the abode of peris— 

“« Look’d like those peri isles of light, 
That hang by spell-work in the air.” 

Beyond these fairy fields were seen, in the calm repose of night, 
the plains of Bridgewater and Chippewa, where the gallant Brown 
and his brave compeers proved themselves warriors in the service of 
their country. With Washington, Brown was his country’s de- 
fender—his country’s benefactor. No one should leave this region 
before visiting the spots consecrated by the noble efforts of such men. 
One of the most imposing views from this point is one of the rapids 
above. As far as the eye can reach the waves come on hurrying and 
tossing towards you. And thus it is from night to night, from 
month to month, from year to year, from century to century, the 
same. And there is no shutting up of this grand exhibition, till 
princes and nobles and their trains are by to witness it. Men meet 
not here to pay their four shillings for the sublime. If no one was 
within hearing of its voice—if there was no eye to gaze upon it, it 
would continue the same. 

We must beg to introduce Byron’s thoughts upon the falls above 
referred to; they are appropriate to the scenes we have been con- 
templating : 

“ The roar of waters !—from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 

The fall of waters !—rapid as the light 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 

The hell of waters !—where they how] and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 

Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 

That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 

“ And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, ~ 
With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald :—-how profound 

The gulf! And how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent, 
“To the broad column which rolls on and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea, 

Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 

Of a new world, than only thus to be 

Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 

With many windings, through the vale :—look back ! 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 

As ifto sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread—a matchless cataract, 
Horribly beautiful !” w. 
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LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS, 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


A new kind of satin has just been introduced, and is much employed for 
hats and bonnets. It presents a perfect imitation of lace, lined with coloured 
silk. ‘The most favourite colours are black and orange, or white and orange. 
Hats are of a moderate size, and extremely plain in the trimming. For dress 
hats, figured velvet, of various colours ve | patterns, is very general. We have 
also observed several evening dresses of figured velvet. Altcrnate stripes of 
satinand velvet have a rich and beautiful effect, 

The most favourite materials for out door dress, at the present season, are 
gros de Naples. or pou de svie, either figured or plain. For in door dress, 
Joulard and cashmere are most fashionable. 

Some dressmakers have ventured to introduce a novel form for the corsage 
en pointe, , The plaits are gathered on the shoulders, and descend to the waist, 
enerevtail. 

In full dress, the ceitwre frequently consists of a cord and tassels passed 
two or three times round the waist, and tied loosely in frout. This, however, 
is suitable only to straight corsage, and not the stomacher peak. 

The fashionable colour, per exce! ence, is the coieurcarvtte. Tn Paris, it is, 
at present, in high fuvour for scarfs or cravats, and for trimming hats. It is 
supposed, with what justice we will not presume to decide, to be peculiarly be- 
coming to the coinplexion. 

During the recest visit of the royal fumily of France to Fontainebleau, pe- 
lisses of silk, or of muslin lined with silk, may almost be said to have been the 
court uniform. For out-door dress, scarcely anything else was worn, except 
by the queen, who occasionally adopted a robe of plain or figured silk, having 

















yockets in front, trimmed with narrow black lace. 
The pelisses of lined muslin were fastened up the front with bows of ribbon. 

















SELECT EXTRACTS. 





Exercise oF THE MInD.—The exercise of taste and sound criti- 
cism, is one of the most improving employments of the understand- 
ing. To apply the principles of good sense to composition and 
course—to examine what is beautiful and why it is so—to me? 
ourselves in distinguishing accurately between the specious and the 
solid—between affected and natural ornament, must certainly im- 
prove us not a little in the most valuable part of all philosophy, the 
philosophy of human nature. For such disquisitions are very inti- 
mately connected with the knowledge of ourselves. They necessa- 
rily lead us to reflect on the operations of the imagination, and the 
movements of the heart, and increase our acquaintance with some 
of the most refined feelings which belong to our frame. 


Narvetr.—The highest degree of simplicity is expressed by a 
French term, to which we have none that fully answers in our lan- 

age. Naiveté—it is not easy to give a precise idea of the import 
of this word. It always expresses a discovery of character. The 
best account of it is ay by a French writer, M. Marmontel, who 
explains it thus:—‘ That sort of amiable ingenuity, or undisgui 
openness, which seems to give us some degree of superiority over 
the person who shows it; a certain infantine simplicity which we 
love in our hearts, but which displays some features in the charac- 
ter which we think we would have art enough to hide; and which 
always leads us to smile at the person who discovers this character.” 

Nicut.—Night was made for sleep, since to its wakeful hours 
belongs an oppression unknown to the very dreariest hours of day. 
The stillness is so deep, the solicitude so tow fe way the fever brought 
on by want of rest so weakens the nerves, that the imagination ex- 
ercises despotic and unwholesome power, till, if the heart have a 
fear or a sorrow, up it arises in all the terror of gigantic exaggeration. 

Lenotu or trmE.—Never say that time is of equal length: the 
movement of the hours is as irregular as the beating of the heart 
which measures them. a 

Love.—Solid love, whose root is virtue, can no more die than 
virtue itself. True love, like the eye, can bear no flaws. 

Race.—What a mistake rage is! anger should never go beyond 
a sneer, if it really deserves revenge. 











THE DRAMA. 











THE BOWERY THEATRE. 


Mr. Forrest. 


Tuere is some diversity of sentiment, among the admirers of Mr. Forrest's 
ac! ing, as to the character in which his efforts are crowned with the most com- 
plete success. Of his Shakspearean parts, opinion is chiefly divided between Lear 
and Othello ; and, of his other characters, some consider Virginius, some Damon, 
some the Gladiator, and not a few his Metamora, as the most admirable person- 
ation. The last is undoubtedly the most popular exhibition ; and, as to the first, 
we took the mee on a former occasion, to advert to the high commendation 
of an authority which is entitled, not only with regard to acting, but on all sub. 
jects connected with the drama and the fine arts, to very great respect. Nor is 
Mr. Dunlap by any means alone in the exalted opinion which he entertains of 
Mr. Forrest’s Lear. It is certainly an excellent performance ; and when con- 
sidered in connexion with circumstances which present themselves to every 
mind as hindrances—the circumstances of his age, his robust health, his her- 
culean proportions, and muscular strength—it becomes really a matter of wor- 
der, how he can nssume and maintain, through all the cryleg passions and 
situations of that long and difficult part, the gait, the voice, the intonations, the 
action and the manner, befitting the poor old king, “of four-score years and 
upwards.” That he does identify himself completely with the character, and 
beguile the hearer of his tears for the sufferings which he so well portrays, 
must be looked upon by all as a rare triumph of genius. Whoever heard the 
appalling energy with which he utters the terrible curse upon Regan ; his pa- 
thetic appeal to Goneril : 

*T pr’ythee, danghter, do not make me mad ; 
I will not trouble thee, my child—{farewell ;” 

the speech wherein he beseeches the heavens not to stir his daughters’ hearts 
against their father; or his address to the elements, when turned out by “ the 
unnatural hags” to abide the peltings of the pitiless storm—who ever heard 
these without wholly losing sight of the actor, and entering fully and deeply 
into the illusion of the scene? But it is not by particular passages that we 
would have Mr. Forrest estimated in this character; we would not have the 
fabric judged of by a brick. It is for the keeping, consistency and reality of 
his personation, as a whole, that we consider it so excellent. He is Lear 
throughout. As much so in the first scene, when the generous and hasty mo- 
narch makes partition of his kingdom between two daughters, and casts off 
the third, as in the tempest of his passion when rejected by his ungrateful 
children, or in the wand-rings of his reason when cons. rting with poor Tom 
upon the desolate heath. Indeed, if we were to single out any two portions of 
the play as more admirably performed than the rest, this last would be one. 
We shouid select Lear’s interview with the disguised Edgar, whey his mind 
gradually gives way beneath: the pressure of his calamities, and the singularly 
affecting and beautiful catastrophe, which Mr. Forrest has had the good sense 
to restore to the stage as it was written by Shakspeare, very properly rejecting 
the alteration of Tate. His mode of performing it fully justifies the restoration. 
It is one of the most touching exhibitions of broken-hearted pathos that any 
audience ever witnessed; and we think little of his sensibility who can behold 
that scene, as given by the tragedian of whom we speak, without emotions of 
the most intense and painful interest. 

The greatest fault of Mr. Forrest's Lear has always seemed to us something 
of over-acted infirmity—too much tottering in the gait, and too palsied a shak- 
ing of the head. We mean over-acted, not in a positive sense, but compara- 
tively. In a person of slighter proportions these might not be considered a fault ; 
but in one of his full and firm:knit figure they presented the appearance of 
perpetual incongruity, His muscular frame belies his tremulous action. This 
was almost the only circumstance in the whole personation that tended to die 
turb the illusion, Even this fault is now, in a great measure, removed. Mr. 
Forrest, in his more recent performances of Lear, has very much abated it. 
As he now represents the aged king, his action is more in accordance with his 
person ; he gives him now, in the early scenes, more the appearance of a well- 

reserved old man, and his feebleness towards the last, when he is broucht 

ck to revson, is more like that of general and gradual decay, than of sudden 
paralysis. Mr. Forrest has not yet played Lear during his present engage- 
ment ; but we hope to see him in that part before it is concluded. 

Othello, which is one of the characters the public have had an opportunity 
of seeing Mr. Forrest in, during his engagement at the Bowery theatre, is the 
oneto which, in our mind, excellent as his Lear undoubtedlyis, the palm should 
be awarded. His personation of this part we consider one of the most trium- 
phant exhibitions of histrionic genius that has been witnessed on the stage. 
Something of our admiration may perhaps spring from the eaily sentiment 
which was created in its favour when he first appeared in it in this city, for 
the benefit of poor Woodhull, now nearly eight years ago—a mere boy, un- 
heralded, unknown. We well remember the sensation which his acting then 
created. The house was filled, for the most part, with pe:sons who had as- 
sembled rather from a motive of kindness to the beneficiary, than with any 
idea that they were about to receive particular gratification from the perforin. 
ances, Few hat any expectation that the Otaelio of the evening would be 
any thing more than another of the innumerable failures made by country no- 
vices, who embrace the occasion of benefits to solicit a hearing from the publie 
of the metropol’s. The error of this opinion, however, was svon perceived, 
The easy and noble port of the youthful Othello, on his first entrance upon the 
stage, fastened all eyes npon him, and he had not spoken many words, before 
the andience fult that they were sitting in judgment on one of no ordinary pre- 
tensions. The third act confirmed every favourable impression that the pre- 
vions scenes had created, and when the curtain fell in the filth, the sense o: the 
house was manifested by applanse, almost as loud, as cordial, and as long-cou- 
tinned, as that which recently welcomed Mr. Forrest back to the Bowery 
theatre: Since that time, his Othello has been undergving continual improve- 
ment Every successive representation shows evidence that his mind is bent 
upon his profession, that he does not rest from h’'s labours. Ia his receut per- 
formance of the part we were much struck by the tenderness and delicate ar- 
dour of his speech and bearing to Desdemona in the senate scene, and on meet- 
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ing her at Cyprus. The speeches in this part of the play, which Mr. Forrest 
was formerly in the habit of giving with cinethhanel ont were now uttered in 
atone and manner of the utmost gentleness and affecti he agi of 
the language was spoken with the volubility of joy, with the fond rapidity of one 
#0 full of happiness, whose “soul had her content so absolute,” t his feel- 
ings naturally, and’ almost unconsciously, found vent in hyperbole, and made 
him “ ttle out of fashion.” There was no action, no gesture. His arms were 
twined round Desdemona, his hand played with her ringlets, and his gaze was 
rivetted upon her, as if he would devour her with his eyes. In the third act, 
too, his acting was betier than usual. The gradations of jealousy were better 
marked, and the scene was wrought more gradually and evenly tu its climax. 
We never before knew him to give such powerful and chilling effect to the ex- 
clamation of “O, blood, Iago, blood, blood.” And in the last scene, when the 
wretched Moor is at length made to perceive the tcils by whiich he had been en- 
snared, his touching cry, ‘‘O fool! fool! fool!” was pronounced in a tone that 
went, with the most thrilling power, to every hearer’s heart. 

Of Metamora, we meant to saya few words; but we can hardly consent to 
descend from Shakspeare to so inferior a production. Yet whatever be the 
demerits of that attractive y, viewed simply as a composition, it must be ad- 
mitted to be wonderfully effective ; and Mr. Forrest’s personation of the hero, as 
a piece of art, deserves all the commendation that has been bestowed upon it. 
Ik is indeed, though in-a very different way, as perfect a piece of acting as his 
lear or his Othello. He enters into the character fully—or rather he makes the 
character. He is wholly Indian. Ilis action, his walk, the inflections of his 
voice, his guttural ejaculations, lis whole performance of the part, is in strict 
accordance with our notions of the Indian character. He is the complete embo- 
diment of our idea of King Philjp ; and the simple, subdued pathos of his tone 
and manner, when he mourns over the dead body of his child, and the unre- 
etrainable gush of feeling that mingles with his farewell to Nahmeokee, as he 
releases her spirit, Virginius-like, with his steel, rather than have her live to 
become the white man’s slave—these are touches of nature and passion, the force 
of which every heart must acknowledge. We do not wonder that they drew 
tears from the women of the Penobscot Indians who recently witnessed the per- 
formance in Boston. These and similar merits in that original and striking 
performauce, have drawn unprecedented crowds to every theatre where Me- 
tamora has been played. The Bowery establishment never before contained 
so Numerous an audience as it did on the first night of that piece. 





THE PARK THEATRE. 


The Kembles. 


For the first time since their arrival on our shores, the Kembles have played 
a bad, an unproductive engagement ;—as far as it may affect these aceomplish- 
ed artists, we are sorry—very sorry ;—but as showing, in the most decisive 
manner, the opinion of the public with regard to the late conduct of the mana- 
gers, we cannot avoid saying that such a manifestation of feeling was not 
only creditable, but highly necessary. That Americans —— the splendid 
talent of these distinguished strangers, cannot be denied. The numerous audien- 
ces which have hitherto invariably attended to witness their personations 
must speak in the most decided terms to all ;—the great houses, moreover, 
which gathered together togreet them at the commencement of the present sea- 
son, amply prove that their popularity and consequent attraction are undiminish- 
ed : to what, therefore, can the sudden “ beggarly account of empty boxes” be 
attributed ? To nothing, we answer, but the ungenerous conduct of the lessees, 
who have ae debt upon debt of gratitude in their long-running account 
with the public, and then refused to allow the slightest per contra when 
called on by their just and lawful creditors. 

Miss Kemble is, we understand, soon to leave those boards which have wit- 
nessed her many triumphs, and retire into the less glittering, but more conge- 
nial sphere of private life ;—that she may meet with happiness commensurate 
with her talents and virtues, is our sincere and ardent wish ;—and whether old 
England or America henceforth claim her as its own, we are sure that the kind- 
liest feelings and most pleasurable recollections of every denizen on this side the 
Atlantic, will attend this gifted lady’s retirement from that profession, to which 
her fainily have so long done honour and been the chief classical support. 

Mr. Kemble’s performances have not, in our opinion, been adequately noticed 
by the press in this country. He is, without any exception, the most fin- 
ished comedian of the present day ; and though unfitted by the nature of his voice 
from doing justice to some of those tragic parts, in which he has from time to 
time appeared, there is about his personations s0 complete an abstraction 
from all apparent knowledge of the presence of an audience, and, if we may use 
the term, so splendid a series of graceful and appropriate pictures, that we 
cannot but wonder how any person can lee! speak of his deélineations in 
any other terms than those of unqualified delight and admiration. If some of 
the comedians who infest the stage were to attend two or three of his perform- 
ances at the Park theatre, they could scarcely, unless devoid of all sense or 
feeling, help improving themselves and gaining much valuable information. 
Let them notice how naturally, how quietly, and yet how effectively his points 
are made, and then endeavour “to go and do likewise.” These developments 
are the result of forty years’ practice in the best school, aided by a constant 
study of the first models ; and we cannot help expressing our astonishment at 
having seen some of the most exquisite effects ever p uced within the walls 
of a theatre, pass at the Park almost unnoticed, while the bawling exaggera- 
tions or unmeaning gaggcries of others have been uttered to roars of laughter 
and applause. 

It is most certain that Mr. Kemble’s visit to this country has done great ser- 
vice to at] respectable professors of the histrionic art, and also contributed to 
improve, in no slight degree, the taste of the play-goiug community. He has, 
we know, already made some converts to nature and quietness; and we can 
only hope that his stay will be sufficiently prolonged to render all aware of 
the vast difference between the coarse, brickdust sign-paintings, to which the 
adinirers of comedy have for years past been subjected, and the highly finish- 
ed, beautifully wrought portraits presented by this great performer during the 
past and present season. 

Mr. J. Mason, who is Mr. Kemble’s nephew, we are happy to say, bids fair 
to tread in his steps and do credit to the relationship. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


The following well written article on this subject is from the editor of the 
Evening Star.—“ In all the various notices that have appeared of the performan- 
ces at the Italian Opera-house, it is somewhat surprising that so little has 
been said with reference to the orchestral department of that splendid es- 
tablishment. We have waited in the hope that some individual, more compe- 
tent to speak of the professional merits of the members of the orchestra, and 
more experienced critics than ourselves, would undertake the task, which, de- 
licate as it is, we find ourselves constrained at last to undertake ; believing that 
in our notices of the merits and demerits of this important branch of the new 
company, we may be able to give some useful hints, upon which, excellent as 
they undoubtedly are, they may possibly improve. We have attended several 
performances since the opening of the establishment, and on each visit have had 
occasion to notice that the orchestra do not play well together. The reason of 
this appears to arise from the fact that there are actually three leaders, though 
ostensibly but one—namely, Monsieur Halma and Signors Cassolani and Sal- 
vioni ; consequently, the rest of the orchestra are at a loss whom to follow. 
SignorCassolani, the contra basso, has a habitof hurrying the time, and being a 
ty of extraordinary power, some follow him instead of Mons. Halma, and 

hence we occasionally find a part of the orchestra with the leader, and a part 
with the contrabasso. This is an error which a little attention might rectify, 
and it perhaps may be attributable to the inexperience of Mr. Halma as a 
leader, which time will overcome, the more particularly as he is a very fine 
violinist, and the materiale of the department under his control being infi- 
nitely better than that so ably conducted by Siguor Rappeti, always excepting, 
h ver, the inimitable Paggi and Signor Cioffi. The violins are the best we 
have had in this country; the basses very fine, as is alsu the first hassoon. 
Mr. Willent’s performances on that instrument have certainly never been 
excelled, if equalled in this country. Tie trumpets are also very good—Gam- 
bati is a perfect master of his instrument; as is, also, the gentleman who has 
the first clarionet—he is an artiste of first-rate talent; lis tone is exquisite, and 
he plays with a degree of expression we-seldom hear. The flutes are not suc 
as should be found in such an orchestra: the first, Signor Lombardi, may pos- 
sibly be as as any in the country; but it is a matter of some surprise, 
that the manager did not engage one abroad, whose superiority would have ad- 
mitted of no exception. We notice a third flute player, (an amateur,) whose 
performance is very creditable ; he ‘plays a first oboe part, for which the notes 
that are generally written lie in the weakest part of the flute. There should be 
a first oboe. Where is Paggia—that player of exquisite feeling? Cannot his 
valuable assistance be obtained? In the itions of Rossini, Auber, Bellini, 
&c. the oboe is a great desideratum, and we hope to see this deficiency in the 
o-chestra speedily and ably supplied. We miss Cioffi's trombone. e wish 
we could say those that we hear approached to excellence—they are not even 
good. Those who have heard the drums in the French orchestra by Mons. 
Major, will bear us out in the assertion that they are beaten in a very inferior 
and ineffective manner by the person who has e of them in the Italian 


o ra. 

“ Io the foregoing remarks we liave been desirous to do.justice to the merits 
of the departinent. We have noticed which are grea its defects we have 
spoken in a spirit of frankness, in the hope that our remarks might prove 
serviceable, and in the confidence that the good sense of the performers would 








From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
MATRIMONY. 
“ Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, slavery ! thou art a bitter draught.” 


To die, some wicked rascals tell ué, 
Is a mere joke—a bagatelle, 
Whether we're partial toa gallows, 
Or choose to walk into a well; 
But, from a paltry love of life, 
Say the same rogues, not over-cjvil, 
To take unto yourself a wife, 
Alias a spouse—O! that’s the d—l! 
Who, cry these wags, would ever cumber 
His house with such a dull, insipid, 
Useless, heartless piece of lumber, 
A mere machine—a moving biped? 
And then they speak of Eve and Adam, 
And Samson’s wife, and Lot’s sad dame, 
And poor Job’s breeches-wearing madam, 
And hundreds more than I can name. 
Pandora with her poisonous box, 
And Ellen who to Asia ran, 
And she whe had the art to hoax 
Poor Socrates, unhappy man! 
Yet, after all, I still maintain — 
That women, on the whole, increase 
Man’s happiness; and can’t refrain 
From saying they’re a useful piece 
Of household furniture, a kind, 
Domestic animal, that knows 
All the vagaries of your mind, 
And makes your tea, and mends your clothes. 
But marriage is, no doubt, a sea, ; 
With many a rock that one may split on, 
With many a hidden shoal that we 
Will soon or late be sure to get on. 
Who ever saw a genuine tear 
Stand in a widow’d husband’s eye? 
Who ever had the luck to hear, 
At such a time, a genuine sigh? 
Look at the widower, when he goes 
Accoutred in his best black clothes; 
Is there no smile about his face, 
No air of freedom in his pace? 
No scorn about the glance he throws 
In proud security on those 
Whose looks inform you well enough 
Their mates “are made of sterner stuff?” 
This puts a story in my head, 
I somewhere either heard or read : 


A messenger, in breathless haste, 
With hair erected on his head 
Into Cornaro’s chamber press’d, 
And rush'd up to the sleeper’s bed. 
The sleeper lay in sweet repose, __ 
The wasted strength of life restoring, 
Lull’d by the music of his nose, 
Which mortals vulgarly call es 
The stranger shook him pretty roughly, | 
And tweak’d his nose and pull’d his hair. 
At last Cornaro, rather gruffly, ; 
Ask’d, “ What the d—] brought him there ?” 
The messenger, in great distress, _ 
At length, in broken accents, said, 
“QO! sir, they’ve sent me here express, 
To tell you that your wife is dead!’ 
“Indeed!” the widow’d man replied, 
Turning upon his other side, 
And pu ling o’er his 7 his cap, 
In hopes of finishing his nap— 
“To-morrow, when I wake, you'll see 
How very sorry I shall be !”” 
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The American Monthly Review.—This is an excellent periodical, 
edited by Professor Willard, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who re- 
signed his office in the university of which he had long been an or- 
nament, in order to assume its superintendence. Although exten- 
sively circulated in the eastern states, such has been the indifference 
of its supporters with regard to the established mode of puffing, and 
the many other methods of gaining an ephemeral reputation resorted 
to by vain pretenders, that its subscription list has been almost en- 
tirely filled by the unsolicited names of the editor’s acquaintances. 
Those who see, in the daily prints and on the covers and advertising 
sheets of our magazines, the nicely culled praises of editors whose 
names are a sufficient antidote to their opinions; and they who have 
been iled in their d tic privacy by the shameless importuni- 
ties of those who consider impudence to be enterprise, and imperti- 
nence energy—in short, the reading public in general—will appreciate 
the merits of a work which carries its best recommendation in itself. 
In its plan, the “American Monthly Review” differs from all the 
other magazines,. being composed entirely of reviews; giving, in a 
brief compass, analyses of recent publications and standard works, 
accompanied with critical notices; and resembling, in its general 
character, the good old English magazines, as they were conducted 
in the days of Sylvanus Urban and Doctor Johnson. In it we find 
| a happy medium between the hurried generalities of newspaper cri- 





h {| ticisms and the elaborate discussions of our quarterlies, and rise 


| from its perusal with a well-defined knowledge of the subject under 
consideration. ‘To that numerous class who do not wish to be 
ignorant of the constant accessions to our literature, and who, not- 
, withstanding, lack the time for perusing them, we recommend the 
“Monthly Review,” as a faithful expositor of their demerits or ex- 
cellencies. The contents of the latest number are various and in- 
teresting. Among them, we notice a clear and concise essay upon 
“Venetian History,” a review of “ Verplanck’s Discourses,”’ and of 
“ Silvio Pellico’s Memoirs.” In this age of cheap and careless 
printing, neatness and correctness of typography are no trifling re- 
commendations, and much enhance the merits of the work, We 
think the “American Monthly Review” is well adapted to fill an 
obvious vacancy in our periodical literature, and we anticipate much 
sound reasoning and just criticism from the well-known erudition 








not attribute our censure (ifso it may be called) to ill-feeling, or a captious de- 
sire to find fault,” : : 


of ite editor. 
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Progress of fashion.—The rise, progress, and incessant variation 
of female fashions are truly wonderful, and often originate in the 
most trifling circumstances. Some half-dozen years ago, the tempt- 
ing appearance of the celebrated prize mutton, in Fulton market, 
induced the ladies to wear sleeves shaped like a “leg of mutton,” 
and to give them that name. After that, a certain bishop appeared 
one Sunday in a new surplice, and before Wednesday of the same 
week, bishop-sleeves were all the go. In a few months afterwards, 
the catastrophe which took place in the Thames tunnel, brought 
forth the “‘tunnel-sleeves.”” Those had scarcely become universal, 
before the repeated and successful ascensions of Durant introduced 
the balloon sleeves. Black Hawk, with his svite, soon after arrived, 
armed with hatchet and knife, and hatchet-sleeves have prevailed 
ever since. It is now a disputed point among the learned, whether 
the next change will bring up the Donna Maria, the Fanny Ker- 
ble, A the Queen Aidelade sleeves. At all events, the ladies 
must allow us to laugh in our sleeves; since, in the lan 
Wood worth— io 7" oa 

“ And I have prized them all—for I confess, 
*Tis my opinion, that the virtuous fair, 

While they derive no one new charm from dress, 
Impart a charm to every dress they wear.” 


The Figaro.—This saucy little journal is looking up in the world. 
Its columns have been enlarged, and now present quite an attractive 
appearance. There is much playful wit, biting satire, and good 
writing in the Figaro. The editor cuts and slashes to the right and 
left like a lusty fellow, and one who well understands the use of his 
weapons. We must, however, once more protest against his per- 
sonalities. Indiscriminate lashing of “men and manners in Ameri- 
ca,” should be left to foreigners—our own press should not adopt 
the course it has so properly condemned in others. The public, 
however, must apply the remedy; so long as it will pay readily 
for such wares, just so long will they be offered in the market for 
sale. The Figaro appears determined to make itself felt, as all will 
acknowledge who come under the inflictions of its rod; and we write 
this article in fear and trembling lest we should be ourselves the next 
victims of its editor’s especial notice. May we not hope these re- 
marks will save our bacon ?— Verb. sat. 








Approaching marriage in high life.—Great preparaticns—says & 
London journal—are making at Constantinople for the marriage of 
the Sultana Salyha, eldest daughter of the sultan, now twenty-two 
years old, to Halil Pacha, one of the imperial favourites. The bride- 
groom elect was originally a slave; but having taken the fancy of 
the seraskier pacha, was afterwards his adopted son, and, being pre- 
sented to the sultan, became a pacha, ambassador to St. Peters- 
burgh, and is now master of the ordnance. He was last year capu- 
dan pacha, or lord admiral, when his cowardice and incapacity pre- 
vented the capture of a great part of the Egyptian fleet. It is a dan- 
gerous honour to be the husband of any branch of the sultan’s 
family; for if the lady become dissatisfied, she can soon procure a 
new one, on the removal of the head of the first. There are odd 
descriptions given of the courtship, such as the lady’s drawing her 
dagger, and threatening her wooer for his insolence in asking the 
hand of a descendant of the prophet, when she is to be appeased by 
the presentation of a hatti sheriff of the sultan warranting the act. 
However, on all future occasions he must carry her slippers, and 
ask her leave to enter the room where she sits, and obtain her per- 
mission to sit down, and he must creep into the nuptial couch from 
the foot. He is to have no other wife in her palace; all preceding 
ones are divorced, and all his other ladies are dismissed prior to the 
marriage. A palace is now preparing on the Bosphorus for the 
“happy pair,” where they are to live one month together, and then 
the husband is to go to a distant employment, and the lady becomes 
emancipated from father and husband’s power. 





Napoleon in the French papers, now that every thing a la Napoleon 
is the rage, are the following, which are very characteristic of that 
extraordinary personage. They are well authenticuted. Napoleon, 
shortly after his elevation to the imperial dignity, when at Brussels, 
saw, in the window of a clockmaker’s shop, a clock which took his 
fancy. He was at the time unattended, and in an undress suit, 80 
that it was impossible for any one unacquainted with hie person te 
know who he was. After some general conversation, the clock- 
maker, who was a violent politician, said something which induced 
the emperor, from curiosity, to introduce politics, and many minutes 
had not elapsed before the tradesman indulged in very unqualified 
abuse of the French emperor. Napoleon humoured the man, until 
he heard more against himself in ten minutes than could have reach- 
ed him in ten years through aregular channel. He then desired the 
clockmaker to pack up the clock, and to take it on the following 
morning to the hotel Bellevue, for Captain Duclos, (his assumed 
name,) who would pay for it. The tradesman, true to his time, ar- 
rived with the clock, and was ushered into the presence of the em- 
peror. He immediately saw the error which he had committed, but 
determined to be firm. ‘‘So,”’ said Napoleon, ‘ you are a politician, 
and indulge freely in the expression of your sentiments.’’—“ Sire,” 
replied the tradesman, “there are days when, for the purpose of 
keeping out the fog with which we are troubled this winter, I take 
rather more spirits than usual, and the consequence is, that I forget 
to whom or of whatI am speaking.” —“ Eh bien!’ said the emperor, 
smiling, as he desired his treasurer to pay for the clock, “drink less 
spirits, and adopt my maxim—never give your opinion of any man 
until you know who and what the person is to whom you express it.” 


Talma.—The followimg anecdote is given by the Literary Ga- 
zette:—‘‘A military officer was one day complaining, in insolent 
terms, to Talma, that in France generals are no better paid than 
actors. ‘And pray, sir, do you estimate as nothing,” said the hie- 
trion, “ the privilege of addressing me with the impertinence you are 
now using?” ' = 

Lithography.—A silver medal was awardéd to Endicot and 
Sweett, at the late exhibition of the American Institute, for the 
best specimen of lithography. 

Dangerous reading.— Goethe, the German author, says, “ Shake- 
peare is dangerous reading to budding talent ; he compels it to repro- 
duce him while it fancies it is producing itself.” 

Musk.—It is said that.a grain of musk will scent a room for twenty 
years, and at the end of that period will have lost little of its weight. 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 





A SERENADE. 

I’ve cross’d the rude billows, 
No star in the sky, } 
No guide to my fair, | 
But the light of her eye. | 
Then come to thy lattice, 
And listen to me, | 
My boat, on the blue wave, 1! 
8 waiting for thee. 


Fair queen of my heart, 
Thou gem of the isle, 

Thy frown is my death, 
My life is thy smile; 

Then come to thy lattice, 
And listen to me, 

For my boat, near thy bower, 
Now lingers for thee. 


Awaxg, lady love, 
Awake from thy sleep ; 
I'm coming for thee, 
an boat’s on the deep. 
Awake from thy slumber, 
And look o’er the sea; 
I cross the deep waters, 
Fair maiden, for thee. 


I’m coming, I’m coming, 
Far over the wave; 

This night thou art mine, 
Or the sea is my grave. 

Then wake, lady love, 
And listen to me, 

For I brave the dark waters, 
In peril, for thee. 





UNFOUNDED RUMOURS. 

It is not true that the manager of the theatre at Valparaiso has | 
struck our name off the free-list, and ordered his subscription to | 
the Mirror to be stopped. The don and ourselves are on as good | 
terms as ever. 

It is not true that the forthcoming play of Miss Fanny Kemble 
has been sold to Mr. Maywood for forty thousand dollars. We 
wish it was. 

It is not true that the Harpers lately presented the author of 
“ Morrell’s Voyages” with copies of all their recent publications. It 
was merely the printed catalogue. , 

It is not true that one of the shooting stars was picked up by Dr. 
Scudder on the morning of the twelfth of November, and deposited | 

| 


in the American museum. The doctor was then on his passage to 
England. 
It is not true that a southern planter, while on a visit to this city i 
last summer, kidnapped a little girl, of very respectable connex- || 
ions. It was the young lady herself who kidnapped the planter, and | } 
now rolls in her coach in Charleston. 
oun 1] 
A COMMON TUNE. i 
As Delia touched the silver-toned guitar, Hi 
She smiling asked—“ What tune is that, mamma? 

Tell me its name.” ‘Indeed I cannot say.” 

“Why, bless me, ma! I’ve play’d it every da 
Since I return’d from Madame Badin’s school.” 
“O, then, no doubt, it must be called—the fool.” 





| chanced to go that road. Finding that all her modest hints to elicit 
| a formal declaration from the travelling merchant had only been 


| herself, and had the pleasure to hear him confess that he had long 


| mention them, and pledged herself for theirremoval. “ Alas, madam!” | 


I’ve seen two techy schoolboys fight, 

Till tears and blood obscured their sight ; 
And then both enter their complaint, 

And master with the facts acquaint; 

Who heard their stories long and ample, 
Then flogg’d them both—for good example. 


THE TWO IMPEDIMENTS. 
A rich buxom widow, of a certain village in the state of Pennsyl- | 
vania, became enamoured of a handsome young yankee pedler, | 
with whom she was in the constant habit of trading, whenever he | 


IMPARTIAL JUSTICE. 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

! 


thrown away, she at last condescended to introduce the theme 


thought of the subject as one dearest to his heart; and that there 
were only two impediments in the way of their mutual happiness 
which she alone could remove. The delighted widow begged him to 





replied he, “ when Iname the first only, I fear that you will abandon 
me to despair.” “Fear not, sir, but name it.” “ Know, then, love- | 
liest of your sex! that I can never be happy with a wife, be her af- 
fections, virtues and accomplishments what they may, until I can 
make her mistress of a comfortable habitation, and am myself mas- 
ter of a retail store, the income of which will support her genteelly.” || 
The widow smiled sweetly—bade him name the necessary sum, 
and to call for it on a certain hour of a certain day, when she should 
expect to learn the nature of the only remaining obstacle to their 
union. The pedler was punctual—received the money—and informed 
her that the other was nothing but—another wife! 
FLUCTUATION OF THE STOCKS. 

At York assizes, once, a fellow, 

Who went to court a little mellow, 

Was doom’d to sit, for some rude pranks, 

With ankles fast between two planks! 

His penance ended—passion cooled, 

And once again by reason ruled, 

He talked of politics and trade, 

And boasted of the specs he’d made. 

“TI know,” says one, “’tis understood 

You've lately deeply dealt in wood ; 

But owing to some indiscretion, 

Have suffered by the stocks’ depression ; 

And no one now can deem it strange, 

If you're a lame-duck on exchange.” 


| 











THE FAIR QUERIST. 
“Oh! did you see that curious sight! 
The shooting stars, the other night ?” 
The laughing Harriet cries. 
“ O yes—methinks | see them now,” 
Replies her lover with a bow. 
“Good gracious !—tell me where and how!” 
“In Harriet’s sparkling eyes.” 
“ Well—did you see that foolish show, 
The strange fantasticals, you know, 
Who dress’d so very queer?” 
*O yes—I see them, every day, 
Parading up and down Broadway— 
* And see one now.” “O tell me!—say!” 
“In Harriet’s walking gear.” 
‘*Pshaw !—you’ve no taste!—But, do you know, 
Perpetual motion’s all the go, 
With both the old and young? 
If you had now the skill or wit, 
Or genius, to discover it.” 
“T think I’ve made the lucky hit.” 
“Indeed! O tell me, e’er you quit?” 
“It moves in Harriet’s tongue.” 
THE BELL AND KNOCKER. 

A would-be wit, the other evening, experienced an improvement 
on the old pun of ringing the bell. After repeating the anecdote to 
an elderly matron and her three daughters, with whom he was on 
terms of intimacy, the mother jocosely observed, “ Well, sir, here are 
three belles. Which of them will you ring?’ ‘“O pardon me, ma- 
dam,” he replied, ‘I am in no hurry, I assure you, to reduce the 
pun to practice.” “Indeed, sir!’ cried the youngest, a pert little 
miss of sixteen, “then, since you don’t choose to ring the belle,” 
(pointing to the eldest,) “suppose you try the knocker.” Suiting the 
action to the word, she gave him a smart box on the ear, for his 


want of gallantry. 


Poor Bassompierre, in the bastile confined, 
Opened the bible to relieve his mind ; 

ith mien abstracted, he the pages turned, 
Nor saw the text—his soul for freedom burned. 
“What seek, _ asked his man, with accent kind; 
“ A passage, Thornas, that I cannot find.” 
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